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acceptance of the Dawes Report have im- 

proved during the past week. In Paris the 
atmosphere has certainly become more favourable, 
but this improvement seems to have been more than 
counter-balanced by the development of tendencies 
in an opposite direction in Berlin, especially amongst 
a section of the great industrialists. It is not likely 
that the German Nationalists will decide definitely 
to reject the Report, but even if they accept it, with 
only minor reservations, it is to be feared that the 
acceptance may not be quite sincere and whole-hearted 
—and therefore will be worthless. For a merely 
nominal acceptance, though it will avert an immediate 
crisis, will not bring us an inch nearer to a final settle- 
ment. What those German industrialists who are 
now advocating rejection can possibly be hoping for, 
or what alternative they can have to propose, we are 
quite at a loss to understand. If the present oppor- 
tunity of securing a settlement is missed through the 
fault of German politicians, the only possible result 
will be to drive the British Government into the arms 
of France—into a policy, that is to say, of “sanctions” 
based on military or economic force. In a month or 
two the Rentenmark will crash, and German finance 
and industry will be plunged once more into hopeless 
chaos. By extraordinary measures the German 
currency has been temporarily stabilised, but they 
are measures which cannot be long maintained and 
can never be repeated if confidence in Dr. Schacht’s 
hew currency should be destroyed. That intelligent 
men should be willing to risk even the possibility of 
such & catastrophe as that seems nesrly incredible. 
But it is not quite incredible. The Germans have 


[’ is impossible to say that the prospects of the 





always possessed an almost grotesque capacity for 
blundering, in their dealings with foreign nations, 
and it may be that they are on the verge of making a 
new blunder, hardly less disastrous than their supreme 
blunder of July, 1914. 


* *~ * 


The furore that was aroused by the publication last 
week-end in a Sunday newspaper of an alleged inter- 
view with Mr. Baldwin has led to public attention 
being concentrated on the less important—though 
more sensational—parts of Mr. Baldwin’s statement. 
The first part of the interview, which has not been 
repudiated either by the Conservative leader himself 
or by his Party officials, contained some admirable 
declarations of policy. “First and foremost,” said 
Mr. Baldwin, “I attach enormous importance to a 
speedy attack on profiteering”; and he went on to 
declare that if profiteering in food and clothing were 
suppressed the cost of living index could be reduced by 
no less than 25 points. Whether the President of the 
Board of Trade is in a position to confirm that figure 
we do not know, but he is about, we understand, to 
introduce a measure dealing with profiteering trusts 
and rings, and we have no doubt that he will most 
gratefully welcome the support of the Leader of the 
Opposition. Mr. Baldwin also declared that if only 
the Trade Unions knew their own business “ the 
workers would now be controlling industry everywhere.” 
All this is magnificent, but is it Toryism? Is it not 
rather the doctrine of “Tory Democracy”? The 
Conservative leader himself may be a Tory Democrat ; 
indeed, he evidently is. But can he lead his party 
along that road, and thus give it a new lease of life ? 
Perhaps; but probably not! It is hard to believe 


that it is Mr. Baldwin who is destined to relieve “‘ the 
stupid party” of the reputation which has justified 
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the epithet. It is clear, however, that his own views 


are very sensible. 
* * * 


The Conference between Britain and Turkey to decide 
on the future of Mosul has opened at Constantinople 
this week. The task of the negotiators—the chief of 
whom are Fethi Bey, President of the Angora Assembly, 
on the Turkish side, and Sir Percy Cox on ours—is 
likely to be difficult. Nobody, however, save the 
journalistic Fat Boys, who are always for making our 
flesh creep, will find grounds for alarm. In the event 
of this Conference failing to agree, it is provided by the 
Treaty of Lausanne that the dispute shall be referred 
to the League of Nations. We hope that necessity 
will not arise; it will be far better, as Sir Percy Cox 
has said, to get a friendly settlement between the two 
principal parties. But such a settlement implies a very 
large abatement of the Turkish claims; it is unthink- 
able, in view of our position in Iraq and our pledges, 
that we should abandon Mosul, which is an integral 
part of the Iraq state. The Turks may have some 
right to a “ rectification of the frontier,” and if they 
are sensible they will content themselves with that and 
with such other “compensations” as we can legiti- 
mately offer them in other quarters. The Constan- 
tinopie correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
tells us, on the authority of Turkish informants, that 
certain compensatory proposals have been put forward 
by Great Britain—including a reduction of the debt 
due to us from Turkey, the granting of a loan and some 
concessions in regard to the Baghdad railway. 

* * * 

Nothing is changed by the negative result of the 
conference between Mr. Gandhi and Mr. C. R. Das 
in Bombay, but the outlook is certainly made clearer. 
The Bengali leader has made no impression upon Mr. 
Gandhi, who, however, is quite ready to acknowledge 
that the Swaraj party has, from the nationalist point 
of view, achieved some success by its wrecking policy 
in the Councils. Mr. Gandhi stands by his principle 
of abstention from political action and from violence, 
and he holds that Parliamentary obstruction is a form 
of violence. But he does not condemn the Das-Nehru 
party for its determination to continue; and, with a 
larger measure of irony than usual, he promises that, 
if with their help India should reach the stage of readi- 
ness for “ mass civil disobedience,”’ he will join with 
the Swaraj leaders in proclaiming it. But for him that 
great moment will not be in sight until his own social 
programme—which includes Hindu-Mohammedan unity 
and the redemption of the untouchable classes, to- 
gether with the conversion of all India to khaddar 
(the universal wearing of homespun)—has been fulfilled ; 
so that he is in effect committing himself to a millennial 
doctrine. The Bombay consultations have been fol- 
lowed by silence on Mr. Gandhi’s part, and by the 
preparation of rival explanatory manifestoes. Both 
will avoid provocation and will be designed to prove 
that essential unity between Non-Co-operation and 
Swaraj has been restored. But the central fact cannot 
be disguised. Mr. Gandhi’s imprisonment and the 
return of his chief lieutenants to the political field 
have created an entirely new situation. Mr. Gandhi, 
presumably, will continue to be the strongest personal 
influence in India; but, as the Swarajists and their 
allies have chosen their path, and it is one which Mr. 


Gandhi cannot take, they must make their own way 
without any help from him. It would seem as though 
Mr. Gandhi may be forced by circumstances to go into 
definite retirement, at any rate for a time. 

8 * * 


We hope that the Home Secretary will soon find 
time to begin overhauling the “secret service ”’ division 
of his Office. A month or two ago he allowed his 
department to secrete a couple of thoroughly inefficient 
detectives under the floor at a hole-and-corner meeting 
of a dozen or so Communist nonentities, with the result 
that his officers were arrested by the Communists 
and handed over to the regular police. Now he has 
allowed another set of incompetents to attend a Com- 
munist gathering at Manchester, and to make fools of 
themselves by arresting a woman delegate under the 
impression that she was someone else. Naturally we 
do not suppose that Mr. Henderson has had any 
personal share in these farcical proceedings—worthy 
only of the traditions of the cheapest sort of detective 
story—but they are done in his name and he is fully 
responsible. Surely it is time for him to take to himself 
a big broom and sweep Scotland Yard clean of the 
idiots it apparently harbours. Directly, these little 
episodes do not do much harm, unless it be harm to 
give Communists the joy of putting derisive fingers to 
their noses; but, indirectly, they do a good deal of 
harm by bringing the machinery of British political 
justice into ridicule and disrepute. What in any case 
is the use of spying on Communist meetings? One 
almost needs a magnifying glass even to notice them, 
and when they do become visible, all one sees is a little 
anthill of quite insignificant and uninfluential persons 
who cannot make up their minds what they want to 
do, and if they could, would not know how to do it. 
Why should this waste of public money continue 
under a Labour Government ? 

* * * 


Mr. Tom Shaw has been standing the massed fire 
of both Conservative and Liberal critics during the 
present week. He is attacked for doing both too much 
and too little—too much in increasing benefits to the 
unemployed and bringing young persons within the 
scope of Unemployment Insurance, and too little in 
the provision of fresh schemes of work. The attack 
is, of course, mainly a move in the party game, and need 
not be taken too seriously. But undoubtedly there are 
others besides Liberals and Conservatives who are 
disappointed that the Government has not done more 
in starting new schemes of employment. It is true 
enough, as Mr. Shaw remarked some weeks ago, that 
one cannot produce schemes “ like rabbits out of a hat, 
and that it usually takes months after a scheme 1s 
initiated to get all the necessary consents from local 
authorities and other interested parties, and then set 
the first men to work. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that the Labour Government has been able to get few 
schemes of its own into operation yet. The question 
that is causing uneasiness is what schemes are being 
matured to come into operation during the summer 
and autumn? If Mr. Shaw can give a satisfactory 
answer on this point, there is no more to be said. 
No one expects the rabbits to jump out of the hat just 
yet, but we want to know how many rabbits Mr. Shaw 
has up his sleeve. 

* * a 

The extraordinary decision that a landlord who 
raised his tenant’s rent when the rates increased was 
under no obligation to lower it when the rates fell has 
been reversed by the Court of Appeal, and one of the 
worst anomalies of recent rents law has thus been 
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removed. Clearly, the intention of the Act in specifi- 
cally allowing the landlord to protect himself against 
a rise in rates was not to permit him to raise rents 
ently, however low the rates might fall. But 
the Act was badly drafted, and was gery | open 


to two interpretations. The County Court decided 
in the tenant’s favour; the Divisional Court reversed 
the decision, and decided for the landlord; the Court 
of Appeal has now reinstated the original decision. So 
far, so good. In another rents case this week, a judge 
has found a curious way of preventing injustice. Certain 
houses were decontrolled, and the landlord thereupon 
took advantage of the acute local scarcity to raise rents 
to four or five times their previous amount. A tenant 
refused to pay, and was put into court. The court 
had to order him to pay, as the increase was perfectly 
legal, but it has ordered payment of the large accumu- 
lated arrears at the rate of a penny a month. A round- 
about way, but likely to be effective. The episode is a 
significant illustration of the abuses which would 
certainly follow any general decontrol of rents in the 
near future. 
* * * 

The Bill designed to extend the vote to women 
on the same terms as men has now at last come before 
Standing Committee. It has been referred to the 
same Committee as dealt with Mr. Gardner’s Rents 
Bill; and it looks already as if the Conservatives on 
that Committee, having once tasted blood, are out 
for more. Mr. Gardner's Bill was killed by persistent 
obstruction ; will the Franchise Bill suffer a like fate ? 
Already there are over fifty Conservative amendments. 
One proposes that the Bill shall be conditional on the 
adoption of Proportional Representation during the 
life of the present Parliament, and another apparently 
that each voter should be compelled to stamp the 
ballot paper with a penny stamp. Presumably the 
intention is to debate these and other absurdities at 
the inordinate —_ employed with such effect on 
the Rents Bill. Obstructionism within certain limits 
is, we suppose, all in the Parliamentary game; but 
if it is to be pushed to these lengths alterations in 
Standing Committee procedure will become inevitable. 
Presumably the present Bill will receive a good deal 
of Liberal, as well as solid Labour, support. The 
Home Secretary will sit on the Committee to watch 
its progress on the Government’s behalf. But this, 
as in the case of the Rents Bill, does not satisfy the 
critics, who are calling on the Government to declare 
fully in advance its attitude to the Bill. In principle, 
the Government has already given assurances of 
support; but it is unlikely to give definite pledges 
until it can see what shape the Bill is assuming in the 
hands of the Standing Committee. 


* * * 


The Government this week had to withdraw its 
cial resolution enabling increases to be made in 

the rates of small pensions paid to pre-war pensioners. 
It was attacked from all sides, by Conservatives and 
berals, and by its own supporters. The proposals 
thus rejected, which are believed to have been drafted 
before the present Government assumed office, were 
indeed singularly meagre. Only pensions up to £100 
* year were affected, and only pensions up to £25 
were to be increased in correspondence with the rise 
i the cost of living. The means disqualification 
was left untouched, and the clause relating to pensions 
paid by local authorities was only permissive. The 
> mene did not profess to defend these proposals 
; ae tuate, but desired to carry them at once, and 
= w them up with further provisions later. Rightly, 
we think, the House would have none of this, but 
re on making one bite at the cherry. In with- 
wing the resolution, Mr. William Graham pledged 
Government to a more liberal substitute, and 








promised to give full consideration to the question of 
removing the means limit. 


3 * * * 

An Irish correspondent writes :—Unlike some of 
his followers, Sir James Craig is acute enough to see 
that the rejection of the treaty solution does not, 
as the Belfast Press declares, dispose of the frontier 
difficulty. Within the last few days he has renewed 
his overtures for an Irish conference, and has so far 
improved on his previous proposals that he offers to 
all intents and purposes to conclude a settlement 
with the Free State on the same basis as that laid 
down for the Boundary Commission. ‘ We in Ulster,” 
he says, “do not desire to keep areas in which the 
inhabitants express a desire to go.” But the real 
barrier to negotiations between North and South has 
been the attempt by Belfast to secure as a preliminary 
to such discussions that the Free State must abandon 
its rights under Article XII. While Sir James Craig 
has not yet advanced so far as formally to drop this 
proviso, he uses language which implies that if Mr. 
Cosgrave offers to confer without prejudice to his 
claims under the treaty he need expect no strong 
opposition. According to the Northern Premier, the 
Six Counties, by declining to nominate a member of 
the Boundary Commission, have the Free State and the 
British Government in “a cleft stick,’’ but, he adds, 
‘IT do not wish to emphasise this point, or any other 
that might militate against a settlement by agreement.” 
It is difficult to interpret these words in any other 
sense than that the Ulster leader no-longer insists that 
Article XII. must go before friendly discussions begin, 
and his troubles with his extremists help to explain 
his reluctance to define his position more clearly. 
There seems to be little doubt that personally Sir 
James Craig would welcome a proposal by the Free 
State Government to negotiate without prejudice to 
its rights under the boundary clause, and though 
Mr. Cosgrave has also his domestic opponents to 
reckon with, Ireland as a whole stands to gain so much 
by an agreed settlement that it would be sound states- 
manship to face the risk. 

* * * 


Mr. Sean Milroy, who represents a border constituency 
in the Dail, has announced his intention of joining 
Mr. McGrath’s new group of Constitutional Repub- 
licans as a protest against the refusal of the Cabinet 
to introduce full-blooded Protection, and also because 
in his opinion Ministers are not pressing strongly 
enough against the Six Counties. As an effective 
platform speaker, Mr. Milroy will be an asset to the 
Constitutional Republicans who, so far, have failed 
to make out a plausible case for themselves. Mr. 
McGrath’s speech to his constituents at Swinford this 
week was a poor and disheartening performance, 4 
mere raking amongst the unsavoury mud of the Army 
squabbles that culminated in the Tobin defiance. 
There is no desire to deny credit to Mr. McGrath for 
his efforts to keep the mutinous officers within bounds, 
but his aggressive partisanship of the I.R.A. as against 
the I.R.B. does not suggest a politician with the 
qualifications required for national leadership. And 
the fact that General Tobin and his associates decided 
to boycott the official inquiry now in progress provokes 
the suspicion that their personal grievances counted 
for more with them than the future of the Army as 
a whole. The Constitutional Republicans may form 
an awkward Cave of Adullam in the Dail, but without 
a better programme than they have yet put forward 
they are not likely to sway opinion in the constituencies. 
Though Ministers are for the present mainly on the 
defensive, the decision to dissolve the Dublin Cor- 
poration shows that they are not afraid of a bold stroke, 
and bold strokes still count for a great deal in Irish 
politics. 
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MR. WHEATLEY’S DIFFICULTIES 


r [*: housing problem has three main aspects— 
men, materials, and money. The Report of 
the National House-building Committee and 

its accompanying documents, issued a few weeks ago, 
dealt with the two former. Mr. Wheatley’s letter to 
the local authorities, published towards the end of 
last week, tells the public for the first time what is 
to be the financial basis of the new housing scheme. 
It is essentially an amendment and extension of the 
Chamberlain Act of last year, designed to give the 
local authorities a greater incentive to build houses 
in large numbers and let them at rents which tenants 
can afford to pay. Mr. Wheatley has modelled his 
proposals on last year’s Act—largely because he wants 
to keep his new Bill as short as possible, in order to 
reduce controversy in the House to the minimum. 
He is conscious that every delay in passing the Bill 
means that less houses will be built this year; for 
the local authorities which might have taken action 
under the Chamberlain scheme are holding back until 
the new conditions come into operation. Probably, 
even if Mr. Wheatley makes the best progress he can 
expect with his Bill, the number of houses completed 
during the present year under any scheme will be 
very small indeed. 

The local authorities, as we judge from Mr. Wheatley’s 
letter, have driven a fairly stiff bargain. They have 
raised the amount of State subsidy to £9 a year for 
forty years, and limited their own commitment to 
£4 10s. a year for the same period. They have secured 
that, if less than £13 10s. a year is needed by way of 
subsidy, the saving will accrue to them and not to the 
State. They have got the promise of more favourable 
terms for the rural areas; and, most important of all, 
they have successfully asserted their own complete 
autonomy and their right to build just as few houses 
as they choose, and to stop building altogether at any 
time they choose. 

This last is, indeed, the outstanding feature of the 
Minister’s agreement with the local authorities. The 
joint committee of employers and operatives, it will 
be remembered, based the whole of its proposals on a 
guaranteed house-building programme spread over 
fifteen years. But clearly, if the local authorities, 
which are to be entrusted with the actual supervision 
or execution of the work, refuse to pledge themselves 
to any continuous programme, the Ministry of Health 
is not in a position to give any effective guarantee, 
unless indeed it proposes to take powers to build the 
houses itself in case of default by the local authorities, 
and of this there has so far been no suggestion. 
Presumably the State can still guarantee that it will 
go on for fifteen years giving financial aid to such local 
authorities as choose to go on building. But this is 
obviously a very different thing from the guaranteed 
programme of so many houses a year postulated by 
the employers and operatives. 

Yet it is not surprising that the local authorities 
should be unwilling to give any binding guarantee. 
The terms of financial aid from the State are to be 
revised at the end of three years; and they are pro- 
bably averse to pledging themselves for more than 
this period. Moreover, some of them are seriously 
afraid that, once the new housing scheme is launched, 
there will be a progressive rise in the prices of building 
materials, despite the general assurances given to the 
Minister by the committee representing the manu- 
facturers and merchants. Already there are signs of 





rising prices for certain materials, especially bricks ; 
and the manufacturers clearly cannot promise not to 
raise prices at all in face of the certainty that the low 
wages now current among many sections of their workers 
will have to be substantially increased. Absolute 
stabilisation of the prices of materials cannot be 
secured save as part of a general scheme of stabilisation ; 
and the assurances against unreasonable increases 
given by the merchants and manufacturers are hardly 
definite enough to carry conviction. ‘ 

In fact, the housing problem bristles with difficulties, 
and the solving of one difficulty only serves to bring 
others into greater prominence. The building workers, 
in return for a guaranteed programme large enough 
to remove serious risks of unemployment, are prepared 
to agree to augmentation of labour. Such augmen- 
tation is essential if enough houses are to be built; 
but it is only workable with the full co-operation of 
the skilled men in training the new workers who are 
to be introduced. The guarantee of a continuous 
programme is, then, fundamental. But there can be 
no effective guarantee without the consent of the local 
authorities. If this is still withheld, will the operatives 
and employers regard themselves as absolved from the 
concession offered in their joint report, and the manu- 
facturers and merchants from their assurances on the 
question of prices? There is real danger of this, 
unless Mr. Wheatley can get the local authorities at 
least a few steps further towards participation in the 
proposed guarantee. But, in order to do this, he must 
both give them assurances of fair treatment when the 
financial basis of the scheme is revised, and take 
firmer steps to prevent any unwarranted rise in the 
prices of building materials. The joint committee of 
the operatives and employers has already suggested 
how this could be done by imposing statutory restric- 
tions on prices similar to those now enforced by the 
Railway Rates Tribunal. 

On another point, the local authorities appear to 
have put Mr. Wheatley into a corner. There is to be 
no change in the dimensions of the houses eligible for 
grant under the scheme. The dimensions laid down 
in the Chamberlain Act are to be retained, or, in other 
words, local authorities are to be left free to build very 
small and inconvenient dwellings and to receive the 
State subsidy for doing so. Indeed, if we understand 
Mr. Wheatley’s letter aright, there is some danger 
that the financial arrangements may actually give the 
local authorities the maximum inducement to build 
houses of these types. We have seen that, if the whole 
annual subsidy of £18 10s. is not needed, the saving 
is to go entirely to the local authority. Will not this 
clause, unless special safeguards are inserted in the 
Bill, encourage the local authorities to build only the 
smallest types of houses and so reduce the charge on 
the rates and compel the State to bear all or most of 
the burden? The meaning of the clause is not quite 
clear; but it seems to bear this dangerous interpre 
tation. 

Evidently, one point on which Mr. Wheatley has 
most strongly insisted is that rents must be kept 
down and reduced, as soon as possible, to a standard 
corresponding to that authorised for pre-war houses 
under the Rent Restriction Acts. This is certainly 
sound. The Addison scheme was partly diverted from 
its proper purpose because the high rents charged ™ 
many cases prevented the houses built under it from 
being occupied by the kind of tenants for whom they 
were intended. Mr. Wheatley, in insisting on low 
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rents and restricting the subsidy to houses built for 
letting, aims at preventing a repetition of that misuse 
of the public money. But this sensible provision 
runs him into another difficulty. As the local 
authorities point out, if the new houses are let at 
low rents, the rents now charged for houses built 
under previous schemes will have in many cases to 
be reduced. Who, they ask, is to bear the loss resulting 
from such reductions ? The question is not answered 
in Mr. Wheatley’s letter; but it will obviously come 
up again when the Bill is under consideration. 

In short, we cannot help feeling that Mr. Wheatley 
is still only at the beginning of his troubles. He has 
certain substantial achievements to his credit—notably 
the agreement which he has promoted between the 
operatives and the master builders. But all the 
various parts of his scheme stand or fall together ; 
and failure to make a satisfactory settlement with any 
of the groups concerned, or to establish firm control 
in default of agreement, will be liable to bring the 
whole plan toppling down. We cannot feel convinced 
that he has dealt so successfully with the local authorities 
as he dealt with the employers and workers, or that 
he has yet even begun to deal with the manufacturers 
and merchants. Doubtless the local authorities were 
difficult. They held all the trump cards, because 
Mr. Wheatley could not get on without their co-opera- 
tion unless he was willing to take upon himself the 
herculean task of a direct State housing scheme, such 
as Mr. George Hicks has proposed. That is virtually 
impossible under existing political conditions; and 
the Ministry of Health has therefore to carry the local 
authorities with it. The local authorities, however, 
are a very mixed lot. Some of them want to build all 
the houses they can ; some want to find a good excuse 
for building as few as possible. Not many are prepared 
to enter into long commitments if they can possibly 
avoid doing so; and the majority are suspicious of 
Mr. Wheatley because he is a Labour man, and are 
all the more disposed for that reason to drive a hard 
bargain. ‘‘ Geddesism ” has passed away as a national 
political force ; but many of the local council chambers 
bristle with people elected under promise to ply the 
Geddes axe—and all the more eager to ply it from 
the knowledge that they would be chopping not only 
at public expenditure but at Mr. Wheatley’s political 
head. Mr. Wheatley’s head is still intact and, consider- 
ing his embarrassments, he has not done so ill with it. 
But he has serious obstacles yet to overcome before 
he can congratulate himself on the successful launching 
of his scheme, or the public can expect with any con- 
fidence the promised supply of houses. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN SCANDAL 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 

F one were to judge only by the newspapers published 
in the cities of the Atlantic coast, one would have 
to infer that there has been a tremendous shift of 

popular feeling in America since the Washington scandals 
first startled the public at the beginning of the year. There 
seemed at first almost nothing but shame and humiliation 
expressed. One remarked, it is true, far less of anger 
than might have been expected, but there was an over- 
powering sense of disgust. It appears to be different 
to-day. The Press, by far the greater part of it, has 
treated the revelations of the Senate inquiry committees 
ia fashion that cannot fail to arouse the astonishment 
of the stranger in America. Certain important news- 
Papers set to work at an early stage to create an opinion 


to the effect that it was the investigating Senators, and 
not the offending members of the Harding-Coolidge Cabinet, 
who were the real enemies of the Republic. Big Business 
has done its utmost in the same direction, and the motive 
for this is obvious, for to the industrial magnate such 
enterprises as those of the Senate Committees are merely 
bad for business. Further, it must be said that the President 
himself has encouraged this view, and it does not seem 
possible to deny that the combined effort at obfuscation 
has been far more successful than anyone three months 
ago could have believed possible. 

For English readers, uninstructed in the course of this 
greatest of financial scandals, a few leading facts should 
be called to mind. Ever since the days of Roosevelt the 
Government in Washington had been committed to the 
protection of the national oil reserves for the service of 
the American Navy. These had been carefully guarded 
by statute, and until the Harding Cabinet was formed, 
during the enthusiasm of the Republican victory of 1920, 
the oil lands appear to have been safe. That Cabinet, 
however, contained a Secretary of the Interior, Mr. A. B. 
Fall, who took a bribe of $100,000 from a leading oil 
promoter in consideration of the transfer of the great 
national oil reserve in Montana, known as the Teapot Dome, 
to his company. The oil reserves were under the control 
of the Navy Department, but they were transferred to 
Mr. Fall’s department by Mr. H. M. Daugherty, the 
Attorney-General, whose administration of the Department 
of Justice had been under fire from the beginning of his 
term. Obviously the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Denby, 
ought to have resisted the transfer. He permitted it, and 
when the fact became known the Senate demanded his 
resignation. The President uttered a sharp reminder that 
members of the Cabinet were subject to the Chief Executive 
alone ; and having done that, accepted the resignation of 
Mr. Denby, whose fault is universally believed to have 
been not dishonesty but carelessness or incompetence. 

The President was then faced with the problem of Mr. 
H. M. Daugherty. As Attorney-General he was the man 
to whom should have been entrusted the task of investigat- 
ing the scandals touching the sale of the oil leases. But 
he was personally involved, and consequently he could not 
act in his proper capacity. Mr. Coolidge had to recognise 
that the Department of Justice was not able to function 
in relation to an affair that was rending the nation. Senator 
Lodge led a deputation of Republican leaders to the Presi- 
dent for the purpose of urging upon him the necessity of 
removing the Attorney-General. Mr. Coolidge did not 
respond; and Mr. Daugherty issued a statement to the 
Press intimating that if he were forced out of office he 
would proceed to tell all he knew, and that might be very 
awkward for certain persons in high places. Incredible as 
it may seem, the President allowed Mr. Daugherty to remain 
in office even after this declaration. The Senate appointed 
a committee to investigate Daugherty’s personal record. 
The President named counsel to investigate the actions 
of the Attorney-General in respect of the oil leases, and 
found, not once but several times, that his choice was 
limited by the records of his nominees in connection with 
oil and its endless political and professional ramifications. 
For more than two months, until his dismissal, this redoubt- 
able Cabinet officer held his position in the face of daily 
revelations as to his activities and his associates which, 
when brought together in the Senate Committee’s report, 
will, we may be quite sure, make a story without a 
parallel. For some weeks past the main question has 
seemed to be whether the Senate committees would be 
allowed to push their inquiries, or whether the fear that 
certain Republican leaders would be destroyed if this 
were done would not lead to their suspension. They 
are, as a matter of fact, still going on, and as a consequence 
all forecasts of the coming Presidential campaign are likely 
to be of no account. 


The central irony of the position is this: that the over- 
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throw of Wilson and the Democrats was taken by the 
country in 1920 to mean the coming into power of the 
responsible wing of the Republican Party, with its assumed 
greater efficiency in government, and that it actually 
meant the capture of the Administration by a group of 
corrupt politicians, commonly referred to as the Ohio 
Gang, whose marvellously easy and successful game was 
the manipulation of President Harding. 

For two years in Washington everything went their way. 
Daugherty in the Department of Justice and Fall in the 
Department of the Interior appear to have ridden forward 
with their schemes without restraint of any kind. The 
transfer of the oil leases was made possible by Mr. Harding’s 
signing of a simple executive order, which was carried over 
to the White House in a casual fashion by Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Under-Secretary in the Navy Department, 
whose brother Archie at that time occupied a position 
in the Sinclair Oil Company. This done, the sale of the 
leases was effected, according to a plan by which, as the 
testimony showed, the Government was to get six barrels 
of oil out of every 100 yielded by the reserves. In 
Daugherty’s case, however, as the inquiry proceeded, oil 
came to play a comparatively minor part. The American 
people came to be absorbed in the spectacle of this man’s 
direction of the Department of Justice as unfolded by a 
procession of witnesses, surely the most astounding ever 
known. They revealed the Attorney-General as the close 
associate of one Jesse Smith, once a storekeeper in Ohio, 
promoted to a prominent though irregular office in the 
department, wherein he committed suicide last summer. 
They linked Mr. Daugherty’s name with known criminals 
employed in the secret service, with blackmailers, with 
“Remus the Bootleg King,” and other indescribable 
hangers-on. Secret-service men, with a cool effrontery 
that was extremely impressive, testified that they had 
been instructed by the Department of Justice to raid the 
offices of the investigating Senators and to go through their 
papers for the purpose of “ getting something on them,” 
so that the inquiry might be stayed. And, as the investi- 
gation was being pressed home, the public heard, with 
such amusement as they could command, the delightful 
assertion of the dismissed Attorney-General that the entire 
attack upon him and his Department was engineered by 
the Reds and was directed by the Soviet Government of 
Moscow ! 

The position of President Coolidge in all this is an extra- 
ordinary one. His name, unavoidably, has been rather 
pointedly mentioned at different stages of the inquiry, 
but se far he has been enabled to preserve his isolation. 
As Vice-President he was present at Cabinet meetings, 
and should therefore have been aware of what was going 
on when the leases were transferred to Sinclair and Doheny, 
and it is impossible that he can have remained ignorant 
of the state of affairs in the Department of Justice under 
the Daugherty régime. He is known to have been a 
member of the very curious group of intimates whom 
Harding gathered around him. His private secretary, 
a machine politician whose record is a constant embarrass- 
ment to the President, was proved to have been in close 
association with Fall after the taking of the bribe had been 
made known, and with Fall’s chief associate, a well-known 
Washington newspaper proprietor, self-confessed as having 
given false information to the investigating commitiee 
about the bribe. 

When the scandals were at their height the President 
made a solemn promise, in a Lincoln Day speech, to have 
the guilty punished, but so far he has not uttered a word 
which the American people could interpret as indicative 
of his own horror or indignation over the way in which 
the Administration had been dragged in the mud. Nor 
has there been any indication that the President is anxious 
for the ruthless pressing of the investigation and the 
purging of the departments. On the contrary, both by 
word and action Mr. Coolidge has encouraged the public to 





believe that he is hostile to the inquiry ; and in one instance 
when the Senate was proposing to carry the war into the 
Treasury, by reason of alleged grave incidents in con- 
nection with the failure of the Secretary, Mr. Mellon, to 
cope with the enforcement of Prohibition, Mr. Coolidge 
took it upon himself to rebuke the Senate for embarking 
upon unlawful investigations. In that case, certainly, 
the investigating committee was intending to pursue a 
somewhat novel method of inquiry; but even so it was 
pointed out in several quarters that the President had 
misread the statute which he invoked in support of his 
own action. His standing in the country as the Presidential 
campaign opens would be immensely stronger if he had 
put himself squarely in front of the public in demanding 
a thorough clean-up. 

The nominating Conventions meet next month—the 
Republican in Cleveland on June 10th, the Democratic 
in New York a fortnight later. Nothing, it would seem, 
but a further sensational turn in the inquiries in Wash- 
ington can preventthe Republican nomination from going to 
Mr. Coolidge, so that all speculation at present centres upon 
the rival candidate. This is, by all the usual signs, a 
Democratic year. The Republicans were soundly beaten 
in 1922, when the failure of the Harding Administration 
was already plain. After the disclosures of the past four 
months they would almost certainly be swept out in 
November if the Democrats were in a position to put 
a good candidate in the field. But the Democrats can 
scarcely hope to do that. Their one aspirant who is 
nationally known is Mr. W. G. McAdoo, Secretary of the 
Treasury in the Wilson Cabinet, and Mr. Wilson’s son-in- 
law. Until January he seemed almost a certainty for the 
nomination. The practically universal opinion to-day is 
that he is out of the running. Immediately after the 
exposure of the Republican Cabinet members, it was 
acknowledged that Mr. McAdoo had taken an immense fee 
from the Doheny interests, and had followed this up by 
accepting contingent rewards running to enormous sums. 
That disclosure was believed to make an end of his chances. 
His nominal supporters in the party Convention may amount 
to not less than one-third of the delegates. Nomination, 
however, requires two-thirds, and it would be an astonishing 
thing if Mr. McAdoo should be seriously considered for the 
Democratic candidature. 

It is impossible for the unbiased observer to feel any 
sort of compassion for the Republicans in their distress. 
They have richly deserved whatever has come or may be 
coming to them in the way of retribution. After the fall 
of Woodrow Wilson they had the country in their hands. 
They chose a President who was pathetically unequal to 
his job. They chose to interpret a majority of malcontents 
as a mandate to carry reaction to the furthest limit. And 
they showed in high places a cynical disregard of public 
integrity and decency such as the United States had not 
known since the bad years that followed the Civil War. 
The events in Washington since the beginning of the 
present year show with what staggering swiftness political 
fortunes can be reversed in these days. And, as a last 
reflection, one may note that some few public men are 
happy in the hour of their death. In our time none has 
been more conspicuously fortunate than Warren G. Harding. 


FASCISM : ANOTHER COMMENT 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ITALY. ] 


HE recent energetic criticism of Fascism appearing 

in Tae New SraTesMan roused a considerable 
interest in Italy—a rather too considerable interest, 

as the relatives and friends of the unfortunate Professor 
Salvadori may think. The vengeance wreaked on the 
Professor in Florence itself would suggest that he must 
have spoken unpleasant truth; and, indeed, no one will 
seriously dispute the charges brought against the Fascist 
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dictatorship either in the Professor’s articles or in the 
correspondence columns of THe New SraresMan. Facts 
relating to Fascist violence could be multiplied without 
number; and much of this violence has been senseless 
and cannot even be defended on Signor Mussolini’s now 
famous theory adapted from Machiavelli that in politics 
force and consent are indistinguishable in character. 
“ How is it that all armed prophets conquer and the dis- 
armed are ruined? Because the nature of the people 
is various and it is easy to persuade them of a thing, but 
difficult to hold them in that persuasion.” (Machiavelli, 
quoted by Signor Mussolini in his preface to a new edition 
of Il Principe.) 

Ignorant praise has been lavished on the Fascisti from 
England, praise at which Signor Mussolini, if he sees it, 
must smile. No doubt, under the new régime the masses 
of English tourists travel in Italy far more comfortably 
than they did when the red flag was waving in 1920-21 ; 
and it is noteworthy that the Fascist press is interesting 
itself in the development of the tourist-traffic, therein 
departing from the comic Chauvinism of Signor Marinetti 
of the pre-war epoch. The fundamental liberalism of 
the Italian and his practical sense are demonstrated by 
the equal welcome he gives to all foreigners, ex-enemy 
or otherwise ; and whatever revolution Signor Mussolini 
may have accomplished in Italian politics he has not yet 
accomplished a change in Italian character. Thus, when 
Professor Salvadori accuses the police of arriving late on 
the scene of an outrage it occurs to one that there are 
other explanations in Italy for arriving late. Those who 
feared that Mussolini would paint Italy’s sky “ Prussian blue” 
and add the northern moral sense to the Italian character 
may note that the public gambling places abolished in 
1922 throughout Italy have now been opened again by 
“Decree-law ”’—a method of Fascist legislation which it 
is usual to defend on the grounds of urgency ! 

But Mussolini’s political philosophy has nothing in com- 
mon with that of any English party, least of all, perhaps, 
with that of the Conservatives. He uses such language 
towards his own people as Die-hards would hesitate to 
apply to native Irish and Indians; and it is fundamental 
with him that minorities must suffer, and—here is his 
issue with the English mind—that there is no place for 
compromise in internal politics. One says “ internal 
politics,” for the contrast between his views of a European 
settlement, to be based on give and take, and even on a 
certain consideration for the vanquished, and his attitude 
towards domestic opponents is very striking. Still, he 
is not averse to a certain opposition at home ; for if there 
were none what would become of those warlike qualities 
which he regards as so desirable in his followers? “La 
vila é lotta; la lotta é vita.” 

The local tyranny of Fascism in many districts is great ; 
but the old parties survive in open activity. When Pro- 
fessor Benedetto Croce, after long examination, declares 
that he is unable to discover the “ theoretical content ” 
of Fascism, the Fascist journals call him vulgar names, 
but they do not shoot or imprison him. At the recent 
elections, in Milan, in Venetia, in Liguria—places where 
Fascism had birth—the Socialist opposition was able to 
poll a majority against the “ dictator.” Nor were incidents 
of terrorism wholly confined to one side: Italian Com- 
munists are still active—in Italy, as well as in Paris! 
After the battle we had the lively comments of Signor 
Nitti’s journal, and of Di Cesard, Prince Colonna. Di 

is leader of the party described as social democratic 
(constitutional or conservative, it would be called in 
ngland), which is very strong in the South, where neither 

ascists nor Populars have ever been quite at home. Di 
ro was minister of Posts in Signor Mussolini’s first 
Cabinet, but resigned prior to the elections because, 
although ready to collaborate with the Fascists, he would 
not have his party fused in their organisation. Mussolini 


asked Di Cesaré to call on him at a certain hour to discuss 


the issue ; Di Cesaré came, but was told that Il Duce was 
very busy, and would he see the secretary? Di Cesard 
describes the recent elections as having been carried out 
in a manner most violent and arbitrary. But another 
Sicilian parliamentarian, Signor Vassallo, who had also 
shown temporary independence, is now falling on Mussolini's 
neck, and Signor Orlando welcomes Mussolini’s visit to 
Palermo, and his noble words there, with high emotion. 
These compliments need not be supposed to be any more 
genuine than are the periodical embraces which the hermit 
of Garda, d’Annunzio, and the Prime Minister exchange 
with each other. But they indicate that no serious rival to 
Mussolini has arrived on the scene. 

It would be easy to show that Mussolini’s practice is 
sometimes better than his preaching, sometimes worse, 
and that—judged by his record to date, in foreign as well 
as home affairs—he is far from being a prisoner of any 
principle. Even in his writings and sayings he is incon- 
sistent ; at Palermo he declared that all greatness came 
from the people; in Gerarchia he wrote that the people 
are béte. The best defence of his régime is that it is tran- 
sitional ; of himself at its head, that he is a man of excep- 
tional practical ability and of patriotic integrity. Many 
of his strongest supporters regard Fascism simply as an 
experiment towards the establishment of a strong State 
in Italy, a State which may turn out in the end to be 
democratic, and even to be based on sound representative 
institutions. For it is a mistake to suppose that Signor 
Mussolini has destroyed anything of much value. Giolitti’s 
long spell of power before the war depended on the apt 
manipulation of a number of oligarchical groups repres- 
entative of nothing. In his own way he was also a 
dictator. Under him Italy had bad politics but a 
considerable prosperity; if the advocates of a return 
to the normal mean a return to Giolitti, they scarcely 
take account of the changed conditions, material and 
spiritual, which have resulted from the war. Revolutionary 
Socialism destroyed itself; it failed, according to the best 
observers, not because of a counter-attack of the bourgeois 
parties, but because it had not the courage of its own pro- 
gramme. There remain the Populars, who, with the Fascists 
and the Socialists, are one of the three “* mass-parties” of the 
country. Some of the critics of Fascism suggest that the 
Populars might have “ saved ” Italy in 1921, and supplied 
an orderly government. Don Sturzo’s following got 
many votes in the recent elections, though not as many as 
in 1919 and 1921; by his electoral law Signor Mussolini 
has seen to it that they will have little parliamentary power. 
The Populars have all the faults of the older “ constitu- 
tional” parties, added to a bad Christianity and a bad 
Socialism. They were not a “ necessity,” or a “ historical 
process ”—to use expressions dear to the advocates of the 
present régime, by which all the acts of Fascism are 
defended or excused—and no one who wishes to see Italy 
play a serious and important réle in modern Europe 
is inclined to regret that they have failed to become the 
mouthpiece of the nation. Nevertheless, even the Populars 
will be regretted, unless Signor Mussolini soon takes steps 
to purge Fascism of its disreputable elements, and to remedy 
the injustices done during the struggle, if not to opposing 
parties—maybe these have deserved most of what they have 
got—at least to individual opponents, whether they be men 
of humble or of high position. 


INDIAN REFORMS REJECTED 


BompBay, April 28th. 
FEW weeks ago the temperature of the air outside 
A the Legislative Assembly at Delhi became as high 
as that of the air being released inside, and to 
avoid asphyxiation the members had to disperse. Another 
session will be held soon in the cooler atmosphere of Simla, 
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when the future tariff policy of India will be discussed, the 
Swarajists permitting. If they continue in their present 
mood of Home Rule ornothing, the discussion is not likely to 
be very fruitful. At the moment they are desperately 
endeavouring to frame a policy for the immediate future. 
What they are going to do is a mystery, because their 
deliberations are wrapped in a secrecy profound enough to 
do credit to the Government of India itself. For the good 
of India it is to be hoped that the party will not develop 
this annoying feature of a bureaucratic government. Mr. 
Gandhi is being dragged into the discussions. He is 
recuperating at a pretty little seaside place called Juhu, 
much favoured of Bombay flappers for displaying their 
jazziest bathing costumes. It is now full of grave-faced 
pundits with the cares of India’s political future heavy upon 
their shoulders. The Swarajists are first trying to bring 
Mr. Gandhi round to favour entering the councils, and if 
unsuccessful they are desirous of seeking his advice as the 
next best move for them. 


Cleverer heads than the Swarajist leaders possess would 
be puzzled by the situation in India to-day. The constitu- 
tion granted five years ago is largely in abeyance, no bread 
being preferred to half a loaf. Yet it is far from true to 
say the reforms have been wrecked, because theact of 1919 
contained so many loopholes to enable the Government to 
carry on the business of the country. The transferred 
departments in Bengal and the Central Provinces will 
suffer, but even here the respective governments are finding 
ways and means of carrying on. It will not be possible to 
enter upon large schemes of development in the spheres of 
education and public health. The progress of education 
and the establishment of new village dispensaries and 
hospitals will be hampered, but the work now being done 
will not come to a standstill. It is thought in some quarters 
that the obstructive tactics of the Swarajists will bring 
them into ill-favour with the constituencies at the next 
election. Too much hope cannot be built up on this 
because plausibility is their principal qualification, and they 
will probably blame the Government for the fact that no 
new schools have been erected and will be believed. They 
also dealt a blow at the transferred departments by refusing 
to discuss the Budget in the Assembly, for when the Viceroy 
restored it in a revised form, there was no money available 
to grant Provincial Governments remissions of portions of 
their annual contributions to the Central Government, 
and here again the Swarajists are quite unrepentant. The 
chief purpose of their so-called wrecking tactics was to make 
a spectacular demonstration of the fact that India totally 
rejects the present constitution. They knew they could not 
destroy the reforms and that means would be found to carry 
on the Government. Two instances in support of this 
statement can be cited, both amusing. Calcutta has now 
the honour of possessing a Lord Mayor and the Swarajist 
Corporation elected Mr. C. R. Das, greatly to the disgust 
of the Europeans and the Moderates. The most important 
problem facing Calcutta is what to do with its sewage. 
For many years past it has been emptied into a small river 
called the Bidyahari, which is now showing signs of drying 
up, and unless extensive dredging operations are undertaken 
the streets of Calcutta will become indescribable. A large 
sum of money is required for the scheme, and the Bengal 
Government was to give a grant to the Corporation, but it 
was rejected by the Swarajists in the Legislative Council. 
Now, Mr. C. R. Das, as Lord Mayor of Calcutta, will be 
compelled to go to the Bengal Government and ask it to 
restore the grant which Mr. C. R. Das, as leader of the 
Swarajists, ordered to be rejected. The other instance 
occurred inthe Assembly. After the'rejection of the Budget, 
a Swarajist member inquired whether the Government was 
prepared to give members an extra allowance during the 
Simla session, in order to compensate them for the high 
rickshaw fares they were compelled to pay. He appeared 


to forget that, owing to the action of his own party, the 
Government had no money for anything in theory, but it is 


only fair to add that the Swarajists joined in the laughter 
which followed his question. 

It is easy to jeer at the Swarajists, and newspapers in 
India, like newspapers everywhere else, enjoy doing the 
easy thing. The Swarajist papers retaliate and the result 
is a jeering competition, in which the only prize is the 
feeling of self-satisfaction derived from inventing a really 
stinging jeer. The incontrovertible fact remains that the 
party solidly represents the section of the population which 
falls under the heading of that very detestable word, 
“* intelligentsia,” for which, unfortunately, there seems to 
be no adequate alternative. The Indian “intelligentsia” 
consists mainly of middle and upper class men and women 
who, as a rule, know English. They are centred chiefly 
in the towns, and although their numbers are extremely 
minute in proportion to the vast population of the country, 
the biggest share in the government of the country is bound 
to devolve upon them unless India is to remain under a 
completely autocratic government for another century. 
It annoys a lot of well-meaning people to think that these 
intelligent folk should vote Swarajist, but they did so at the 
last elections, and they are likely to do so again. They 
claim a measure of self-government which the Government 
of India declares it is impossible to grant. The British 
attitude is that, however advanced a small section of the 
population may be, the Government is responsible for the 
well-being of the ignorant masses, and that to shirk that 
responsibility would be a grave dereliction of duty. Behind 
that attitude lies a distrust of the existing capacity of Indians 
to govern the country, and it is precisely that distrust that 
Indians of all shades of opinion resent. Moderates and 
Swarajists alike consider that they are at least as capable 
of looking after the interests of the millions of their back- 
ward countrymen as are the British, The Government 
points to the dissensions between Hindus and Moslems, 
and to the caste divisions amongst the Hindus, and asserts 
that India is as yet a long way from being a nation in the 
ordinary sense of the word, requiring the cement of British 
hegemony to prevent the outbreak of anarchy and disorder. 

The truth is neither completely on one side nor the other. 
The British character of the administration must be main- 
tained for many years to come, and the extremists amongst 
the Swarajists are not prepared to say what is to happen 
to the Native States under Home Rule. Ontheother hand, 
the common British attitude towards Indian aspirations is 
not so up to date as it might be. Communal riots are on 
the decrease, and amongst the lower castes of Hindus an 
awakening is in progress which is giving old-fashioned 
Conservatives much food for thought. The entire country 
is changing rapidly under twentieth-century influences. 
If India is not yet fully a nation, if the Punjabi is as different 
from the Madrassi as chalk is from cheese, the point to 
bear in mind is that the educated Punjabi and the educated 
Madrassi are politically thinking the same things. The 
Swaraj party is composed of men from all over the country, 
yet it is the first party to achieve real discipline. 

Our British race has always adopted an aloof attitude m 
countries it has conquered. To appreciate what that 
means it is necessary to visit the colonies of other nations. 
There a semi-adoption of local habits, architecture, and 
sometimes clothes, will be found, but in a British colony we 
keep ourselves to ourselves, retaining our British customs 
in a fashion which shows only too plainly that we consider 
the local customs interesting perhaps, but inferior. That's 
possibly the reason why British colonisation has been 8° 
successful; caring nothing for the religion and habits of 
the natives, we do not interfere with them too much. 
India is not a colony and never was, but the same aloo 
attitude is almost universal. We put on a morning 
to go to an official garden party in the blazing sun, and we 
dress for dinner in the jungle. There is little harm in these 
slightly snobbish idiosyncrasies in themselves, but they 
have kept us farther apart from Indians than we ne 
have been, and have contributed to our misunderstanding 
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of the Indian mind. An Englishman who endeavours 
to mix at all intimately with his Indian acquaintances 
is still regarded as rather a queer sort of fellow by 
his compatriots. It is of great importance that the 
British in India, both officials and non-officials, should 
endeavour to modify this attitude, and get rid of the 
inherent distrust of the Indian which is such a 
tremendous stumbling-block in the path of those who 
are endeavouring to bring about a better understanding 
between the two countries. It is useless under present-day 
conditions to continue asserting that the existing form of 
government is the best for India, or that until the reforms 
have been properly worked there can be no further advance. 
It may be true that sudden changes may make an alteration 
for the worse in the efficiency of the Government, but a good 
many people will agree that that would be a lesser evil than 
government without the consent of the governed, which is 
what India is heading for 

The Swaraj party has alienated a good deal of public 
sympathy in Britain, and in this it has made a great mistake. 
It would, no doubt, have done better to have accepted 
office, and to have attempted to work the transferred 
departments as they should be worked ; for in this way it 
would have exposed the weaknesses of the Constitution 
much more ruthlessly than it has done so far. Nevertheless, 
the power and importance of the Swarajists must not be 
under-estimated. It is idle to accuse them of irresponsi- 
bility, when in the Central Legislature they have practically 
no responsibility. Moreover, the Government of India is 
obviously far from perfect. Notably it is too conservative 
in regard to education and social reform. It is impossible 
to deny that really good government would have involved 
tackling the problem of illiteracy in real earnest years ago ; 
and with regard to social reform in general the Government 
is always on the side of the conservatives. As an instance 
of that it is only necessary to cite its attitude recently on 
the subject of raising the age of consent of young girls, when 
it gave no effective backing to the demands of the social 
reformers. When discussing the extension of the political 
reforms it is customary to refer to the smallness of the 
present electorate. Historical parallels are usually decep- 
tive and often misleading, but it is impossible not to think 
of Ireland and of the restricted franchise which England 
possessed until comparatively recent times. The broad 
fact has to be digested that Indians must be given an 
increasing share in the government of their own country. 

H. P. 


SIR 


S one grows older, no doubt, one’s blood boils more 
easily. Scarcely a day passes but one has a 
grievance that one feels one must air at all costs. 

There used to be a stock character in comic literature who 
in moments of indignation would say, “ I'll write to the 
Times about it.” I used to think him untrue to life. Alas, 
I am now that character myself. As I go about this small 
piece of the world which is my range and my run, I find 
myself constantly boiling over with indignation at some- 
thing or other—an indignation that is allayed only by my 
promising to myself that I will write to the papers about it. 
I do not, as a matter of fact, ultimately write to the papers 
about it, but it is cooling to the blood to intend doing so, 
and I feel a new man as soon as I have mentally written 
the word, “ Sir.” I do not often get further than that in 
my imagination. There is a sort of unborn first sentence 
that keeps floating about before my eyes, continually 
changing its shape and correcting itself and seeking for 
that perfect form which is at once sweetly reasonable 
— bitingly savage. “ Sir,” I begin boldly, wishing that 
the pen and paper by me at the moment, “*‘ What are 

keepers in Kensington Gardens doing?” I have seen 
one or two youths landing from a boat on the green banks 


that are Supposed to be reserved for birds—landing, too, 


beside one of the printed notices that forbid anyone to 
land. I confess I dislike young men who will not observe 
the few regulations that help to keep public parks as charm- 
ing as they are and to make it possible for wild life to return 
to the centre of London. But when I see them doing so 
without interference I transfer my indignation to the Park 
authorities, so that the first sentence of the first draft of 
my letter runs: “‘Sir,—What are the keepers in Kensington 
Gardens doing?” I do not care for the sentence. It 
seems to me commonplace and rhetorical—the sort of sen- 
tence anybody might write. Besides, I am not sure that the 
keepers are to blame. I am not sure that there are a 
sufficient number of them to look after the Gardens and to 
prevent these breaches of the regulations. I am not sure 
that they should be called “ keepers.”” I go over various 
words in my mind—* keepers,” “ rangers,”’ “ attendants.”’ 
I cannot, unfortunately, go up and ask one of them what is 
his correct official description, as I am about to write a 
letter to the papers attacking him for having failed in his 
duty. At the same time I cannot go on writing the 
letter in my head until I know what I ought to call him. 
I postpone even thinking about it till I get home and take 
down the dictionary and open it at the letter K. I turn 
to the word keep’er and read: “1. One who or that which 
keeps. 2. A device for keeping something in place, as 
the socket into which a door-bolt shoots. 3. One who 
remains or stays. 4. One who observes or obeys. 5. That 
which keeps well, without spoiling, as fruit.”” These defini- 
tions so astonish and bewilder me that I forget all about 
the young men who trespassed in the bird sanctuary and 
begin to wonder how the word “keeper” can mean 
** one who remains or stays.”” You could not call a man 
who stayed at Brighton a keeper at Brighton, and, though 
you could say that a man kept out of sight, it would be 
straining the language to describe him as a keeper out of 
sight. <I am not sure, indeed, that of all the five definitions 
of the word there is a single one that is satisfactory 
except “‘ One who or that which keeps.” But whether a 
park attendant is “one who or that which keeps” is 
another question. 

In some such fashion as this one is being constantly 
distracted from one’s purpose of writing to editors. You 
cannot write except when the blood is at boiling-point, 
and, on the other hand, you cannot depend on your blood 
to go on boiling after you have got home and sat down 
in a comfortable chair. My blood boils most easily, I 
confess, not over public, but over personal affairs. I 
could not write to the Editor of the Times, as Mr. A. P. 
Herbert did this week, calling for a reform of the law that 
forbids marriages to take place after three o’clock in the 
afternoon, unless I myself had been grossly inconvenienced 
by the Marriage (Hours of Solemnization) Act, 1886. 
The public spirit of Mr. Herbert in writing to the papers 
about the hours at which other people have to get married 
is so far beyond me that I cannot even imagine myself 
writing a letter of such a kind without my character’s 
first having been revolutionised. I may sympathise with 
people who wish to be married later than three o'clock, 
but my blood does not boil over their wrongs. I would 
gladly sign a petition for a change in the law; but I have 
not the disinterested virtue to sit down and write a letter 
to the Times on their behalf, beginning: ‘ Sir,—May I 
crave space to plead for a minor reform, now long overdue, 
easy of achievement and generally acceptable.” If I 
crave space of an editor in my imagination, it is not in 
order to call for some reform that does not affect 
me, but in order to call attention to some such matter 
as the deterioration of the blades in safety-razors. 
As the new blade, bought only yesterday, tears the 
hairs ruthlessly from my face, instead of gently mowing 
them down, I find myself looking fiercely in the 
glass, with eyes like burning coals above the soap- 
lather, and beginning “Sir” in an angry denunciation 
of manufacturers of safety-razors. I compose letters 
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not only to the Press, but to the manufacturers themselves, 
whom, in my imagination, I ultimately frighten into pro- 
ducing as good a blade as they used to produce at the time 
at which they sold me the razor. As I go on composing 
the letters, it is true, I find my personal sufferings gradually 
disappearing into a broad moral appeal to the modern 
business man not to let his goods deteriorate as soon as 
he has advertised them into success. I emphasise the 
commercial value of integrity, and point out that the 
business firm that increases its profits by lowering the 
quality of its products is not only picking the pockets of 
the public, but is preparing the way for its own downfall 
as soon as the public finds it out. Such are the thoughts 
that float between the mirror and me every morning as 
I endure the agonies of shaving. Shall I, I ask myself, 
denounce the manufacturers by name, and, if I did, would 
any paper print my letter? It is extraordinary 
how interested one gets in the question whether 
any paper would print a letter that is never going 
to be written. One day I decide to leave the name of 
the firm out. The next I decide to put it in. I wobble. 
I begin to wonder whether, if the firm took a libel action, 
I could prove to a judge and jury that the razor-blades 
were blunt. You will see that it is almost as difficult 
to write an imaginary letter as a real one. But safety- 
razor manufacturers are not the only business men who 
come under the lash of my imaginary pen. How often 
have I castigated a sock manufacturer on seeing a sock 
going into holes at the first time of wearing! I have also 
in my time complained bitterly about several railway 
companies—about the dirt of the carriages, about the 
heating, about the inconvenient hours at which the trains 
start, about the food in the restaurant cars. Again, I 
have said nasty things about gas companies, their 
dilatoriness, their failure to supply the stove that one had 
ordered, etc. ~As for the telephone service, I usually feel 
that other people’s complaints of it are unjustified, but 
I myself have composed one or two sufficiently scorching 
letters to the Press on the subject. I have felt strongly 
on certain occasions that the whole telephone system 
needs reforming, and I have said so—to myself. I have 
denounced the telephone department, as I have denounced 
so many business organisations, for dilatoriness. When I 
changed houses lately, I found that everybody was dilatory 
—gasmen, telephones and others—and that, though the 
country is said to be full of unemployed men, the universal 
excuse was that there were no men who could be spared 
for some time to come to do the jobs that I required. 
Here, once more, I was able to give my letter a tinge 
of public spirit by demanding that public companies 
should at such a crisis as the present employ more men 
instead of cutting down their staffs below the efficiency 
level. But I doubt if the letter would ever have been 
written—or, rather, would ever have got as far as the 
word “ Sir ”’—if it had not been for my sense of personal 
wrong. I can take a cynical view of the telephone system 
so far as it affects other people. But Iam at once amazed, 
embittered and infuriated when I find myself being kept 
without a telephone week after week in order, apparently, 
that the Post Office may be able to save somebody’s wages. 

But life as a whole is extraordinarily infuriating. The 
policeman who holds up the traffic when one is in a hurry 
—have you, too, not longed to write to the papers to 
criticise the regulation of the streets? Is it that 
the policeman is stupid and does not see that the 
cross-traffic has ceased, or does he go on _ holding 
us up in this fashion merely in order to show his 
power? And, every day, there are dozens of other 
things that make the blood boil—other people’s cats, 
other people’s dogs, women who stand on the step of the 
bus, but will neither get off nor let anybody else get off, 
people who beat carpets in a neighbouring garden while 
one is writing, restaurants in which the coffee cups are 
chipped. On all these subjects my blood has bubbled again 





and again, but somehow I have never been able to write 
to the papers about them, and so my grievances go 
unremedied. I should also like to write to the papers 
about the ventilation of cinemas. I went into a cinema 
a month ago in which the air was so foul that it seemed 
to fill one’s lungs like some thick and material fluid. It 
was like being drowned in dirty water—in dirty warm 
water. I should have left the place at once only for the 
fact that it was my last chance of seeing Harold Lloyd 
in Why Worry? and I do not like to miss a Harold Lloyd 
film. I waited for Harold Lloyd in a half-fainting con- 
dition, but quickly forgot the foul air as soon as I began 
to laugh. But when I went home and remembered that 
foul plague of tainted air, I immediately got out the word 
“ Sir” and inwardly dictated a letter calling for the with- 
drawal of licences from all cinemas that had not removable 
roofs by means of which they could be daily cleansed with 
fresh air and sunlight. There were four of us present at 
the Harold Lloyd film. Within a few days I was in bed 
with a doctor counting my pulse. Then another succumbed, 
and, afterwards, a third. <As a result of that one visit to 
an ill-ventilated cinema—or so I believe—there have been 
five doctors in the house, including an operating surgeon 
and an anesthetist. Having recovered, I said bitterly 
to one of my fellow-victims, a child still flushed with 
fever, ““Even Harold Lloyd isn’t worth all this.” She 
looked at me reproachfully from the pillow, and said in 
a whisper, “ He is.” “ But you don’t mean to say ——,” 
I began. She nodded her head on the pillow, and again 
whispered, ““I do.” It is, I suppose, only middle age 
that makes me feel rather differently on the matter.\~I, 
too, remember the time when I did not mind how uncom- 
fortable or dirty or ill-ventilated a theatre was, and when 
I would have been happy in my seat in the corner of the 
gallery though the Plague of London had been raging. 
But now with every year I grow older I find more things 
to complain about. That cinema, for instance—I have 
already begun one letter, “ Sir,” to the Press, and another 
letter, “‘ Dear Sir,” to the proprietor of the cinema, and 
a third letter “Dear Sirs” to the public health authorities. 
But I haven’t got any further than that yet. Perhaps 
Mr. Herbert or some man of public spirit will finish the 
letters for me and help to put an end to a grave scandal. 
.. % 


DARWINISM AND MEDICINE 


N a recent article* in these columns, I roundly declared 

I that the objection to child welfare work, on eugenic 
grounds, as contrary to the beneficent action of 
natural selection, is brutal and inhumane, and springs 
from avarice and envy. The comment on such condemna- 
tion may well be made, however, that to introduce moral, 
or soi-disant moral, considerations into discussions of fact 
is an intellectual impropriety and, as was justly said of 
Paradise Lost, “ proves nothing.” The comment is in 
order; it implies a challenge to those who reject the 
* better-dead ” school of eugenics, and that challenge I 
gladly accept. Let us state the argument as fairly as we 
can, and then face it with the facts. 
Writing now as what I consider to be advocatus diaboli, 
with such skill as I can command, I state the case for 
Darwinism, or neo-Darwinism, and the eugenic school 
represented in this country by the Eugenics Education 
Society and the Eugenics Review, against modern medicine 
and its works of apparent mercy. (The name of Darwin 
is used for convenience, being associated with the doctrine 
of natural selection; we do not here discuss the views of 
Darwin upon the question before us. The fact that he 
personally commended the efforts of medicine is of bio- 
graphical importance, but is irrelevant to the present 
discussion.) The teaching of the medical profession 3, 


* “Two Decades of Eugenics,” New Statesman, May 17th, 1924. 
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in the words of Sir James Paget: ‘“ Keep everything 
alive.” The doctor, whether therapeutic or preventive in 
his practice, is pledged and accepted and trusted as one who 
tries to maintain the life of every human being as long as 
possible. This is his avowed principle, nor could we trust 
him otherwise. A child with meningitis at a certain stage 
must inevitably be an idiot, or nearly so, if it recovers ; 
but the doctor must try for recovery, nevertheless. A 
new born infant may be monstrous and ghastly to con- 
template, but it breathes; a surgeon may be able to make 
it look more like a human being; the doctor must not 
quietly smother it, even an he would. Familiar and wide- 
spread diseases, to which the weakly are more prone, 
kill them in hosts; preventive medicine steps in and tries 
to shield them. Costly sanatoria and hospitals are erected 
and maintained ; their number steadily increases; larger 
demands are yearly made upon charity and upon rates 
and taxes for therapeutic and preventive services—where 
is it allto end? The well to do and healthy are mulcted in 
order to eke out a little longer the lives of a horde of invalids 
of all ages who, however innocent they may be of moral 
culpability, are in effect none other than parasites upon the 
vitality of the community. Furthermore, these wretched 
individuals, most of whom are comparatively young, are 
very frequently prolific; like breeds like, as every school- 
boy knows ; the burden grows until it must at length become 
intolerable. Our supposed mercy is really merciless, 
because it is so pitifully short-sighted and because we are, 
in fact, attempting to defy Nature by flouting her xonian 
law that only the fittest should survive. We are encourag- 
ing the worthless to multiply at the expense of the worthy, 
as Herbert Spencer said long ago, allowing the fundamental 
principles of biology to be flouted at the dictates of an 
ignorant and hysterical sentimentalism, which is all heart 
and has not head enough to appreciate the stern truth, 
inculeated by wise men’s study of Nature, that we must 
often be cruel to be kind. 

Such is the argument, which has been repeated in a 
thousand forms by many writers during the past twenty 
years, with a force and conviction and flow of rhetoric 
as steady and untiring as the profound and intimate gastric 
élan whence it proceeds. No one, however, so far as I 
am aware, has yet thought fit to put the thesis to the test 
of the abundant and varied and unanimous evidence 
which is available. Here I propose very briefly to do so. 

This indiscriminate life-saving by medical science is no 
longer a new thing. On the contrary, we must recognise 
two generations of it at the very least. No precise date, 
evidently, can be named. Should we begin with measures 
taken against typhoid and other water-borne diseases, by 
means of improved sewerage and safer water supply ; 
or where? Clearly we cannot distinguish in principle 
between recent measures against flies and filth reducing 
infant mortality from “summer diarrhcea,” and strictly 
analogous measures against very similar infections of 
infants and adults, taken by the sanitary pioneers in the 
middle of the last century. The gracious gospel that open 
cesspools ennoble the race must be examined by the evidence 
of many decades during which sanitary science, preventive 
medicine, social reform, hysterical sentimentalism, or what- 
ever we like to call them, have in fact reduced the action 
of disease as an agent of natural selection—including 
disease due to mi i 

© microbes, or to inadequate food supply, or to 

Jack of clothing or shelter. During these many years 
the generations have passed and begotten their successors, 
— the power of natural selection to fortify and elevate 
the race by weeding out the feeble who could not with- 
stand inspection or semi-starvation or exposure has been 
en * ame by the combined efforts of growing 
sonal owledge and the charitable application of such 
«kee edge in the effort, so defiant of natural selection, to 

P everything alive.” 

ene that if the better dead or Herodian eugenists 
right, if their incessant and heartfelt—or, rather, 


stomach-felt—Jeremiahs were based upon natural truth 
and not upon pseudo-scientific fiction, the results of our 
weakness and folly in defying Nature’s dictates should now 
be disastrously, even cumulatively apparent. If they are 
not here yet, what delays them? Or when—not exactly 
to a day, but to a decade or even a generation—are we to 
expect them ? 


It happens that Elijah is amongst the names which the 
present writer was christened, and now to mind come the 
words with which Elijah himself mocked the prophets of 
Baal when their god failed them: “ ‘Cry aloud: for he 
is a god; either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is 
on a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and must be 
awaked.’ . And it came to pass, when midday was 
past, and they prophesied until the time of the offering 
of the evening sacrifice, that there was neither voice, nor 
any to answer, nor any that regarded.” 


We have waited not for a day but for generations to 
hear the answer of the modern Baal, whom his idolaters and 
false prophets call natural selection; but now, as then, 
there is neither voice, nor any to answer, nor any to regard. 
There is no such god. If there were, our utter defiance of 
him would have been punished ere now. On the contrary, 
the vitality, the vigour, the longevity and the laughter of 
mankind are enhanced, from year to year, with ever 
increasing speed, just in proportion as the deeds of modern 
preventive medicine defy the bloody god whose altar has 
been erected by the selfish and cruel for the satisfaction 
of their lust. 

The most striking new evidence is afforded by the United 
States of America. My readers know the views which have 
been formed and confirmed in my mind by four prolonged 
and varied visits to that country, during the four years 
after the War. No one will suggest that natural selection, 
as we understand it, is at work in America to-day. The 
distribution and movement of the birth rate are as markedly 
contrary to what might well be desired as in this country; 
and for many years the quality of immigrants has been 
markedly below the standard thought desirable. American 
writers are agreed as to these facts, which are common- 
places and not in dispute. Some few, belonging to the 
heartless or gastric school which does its best to make the 
name of eugenics to stink in decent nostrils here, express the 
too familiar views as to the consequences of these facts, 
taken together with the advance of medical knowledge 
and its application to the keeping alive of those who 
otherwise would—and, it is suggested, should—have died. 

But Baal gives no answer to these invocations. The 
answer comes from life and in terms of life. Before me 
is a truly heartening document* which shows the results 
of the application of medical knowledge, especially in the 
form of education, during the last fifteen years, amongst 
the industrial policy-holders of a great American Insurance 
Company. There is neither space nor occasion here to 
quote details. The proof is absolute that this large group 
of by no means fortunately placed persons are living longer 
—nearly seven years greater expectation of life at age ten 
among white males in 1921-22 than a decade earlier; 
suffer far less from disease at all ages—cancer alone excepted 
—and have now very little to fear from fate, except that 
disease, old age and automobile accidents. The advance 
and application of medical science to the humane task of 
saving all possible lives, in defiance of natural selection 
and the better dead school of eugenists is leading not, 
as they said it would, and say it will—they learn nothing 
and forget nothing, Bourbon is the badge of all their tribe 
—to racial degeneracy by the multiplication of the unfit, 
but to racial strength and national efficiency, the elimina- 
tion of disease, increased production and consumption of 
the good things of life, and longer life in which to enjoy 
them, whilst the only things broken by this so-called 





* «Lengthening Life: Through Insurance Health Work.” Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, New York, 1924. 
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defiance of Nature’s laws are the stature and athletic 
records of the past. 

The worshippers of the devil who takes the hindmost, 
and whom they call the lord of life, have been defied and 
defeated. They prophesy in vain: there is neither voice 
nor any to answer nor any to regard. There is no such 
devil, except in so far as they have made him in their own 
image. Our race has arisen and survived, and will progress 
by virtue for other powers; we live not by contempt and 
fear and hate, but by admiration, hope and love. LENs. 


A LONDON DIARY 


Lonpon, Thursday. 
SUPPOSE the Baldwin ‘‘interview’’ is not a subject to 
I discuss in a respectable journal, but somehow 
one cannot help being pleased that it happened. 
Whether properly or improperly, accurately or inaccurately, 
some things were said which badly wanted saying in 
public, where they may help to purify a somewhat infected 
air. It is pleasing, too, to observe the highly correct 
attitude of the victims. Lord Beaverbrook, for example, 
seems to have been greatly hurt at what was said about 
Lord Birkenhead, while Lord Birkenhead expresses his 
view in terms of general concern for public decency. These 
tributes to propriety are the more valuable considering 
the source from which they come, and it may be useful 
to recall them on the resumption of the vendetta against 
Mr. Baldwin, a little interrupted by the fall of this bomb- 
shell. 
7 * * 

As for the issues of this improving incident, it will be 
possible to measure them when we see whether the Tory 
Party elects to stand by Mr. Baldwin or not. He is not 
exactly a wary politician. In these days, people who give 
interviews and omit to ask their interviewers for proofs 
offer themselves as sheep to the slaughter. But as a broad 
matter of truth and public need, the “interview” was all 
to the good. Of course, there has been, and is, an intrigue 
against Mr. Baldwin, and the parties to it were correctly 
named. Its cause, or one of its causes, is equally well 
known. The once open door of 10. Downing Street has 
been closed to these gentlemen, and it will be for the 
good of this country if it is never opened again, let the 
excluded ones fume and fret as they may. And the 
statesman who performed that act of moral courage is a 
public benefactor. There is something else to be said 
in Mr. Baldwin’s favour. His remarks about Socialism 
and the Tory Party have, I suppose, like the rest of the 
interview, been slightly misreported, for few journalists 
nowadays seem to take the trouble, or to have the know- 
ledge, to write accurately about politics. But in the main 
they were as true as they are familiar. To talk about 
banishing Socialism nowadays is as sensible as to discuss 
the abolition of electric lighting. All modern Governments 
are Socialistic; it is mainly a question of the degree and 
spirit in which their Socialism is applied. And the Tory 
Party have just as compromising a Socialistic record as the 
Liberal Party, dating from a much earlier period in their 
history. Mr. Baldwin is equally right in his attitude to 
Labour. In the long run nothing could be worse for the 
Conservative cause than for Labour to go to the country 
with a truthful plea that it had been violently thrown, 
or meanly jockeyed, out of office. This is what a Churchill 
or a Birkenhead leadership would imply, and if such a 
strategy might be made to assume a highly dashing air 
and to bring great gain to its inventors, it would be none 
the less foolish. 

*~ ~ * 

General Townshend’s brilliancy was undoubted, though 
the leading incidents in it, the battle of Ctesiphon and the 
siege and surrender of Kut, have long been the subject of 
keen debate. Townshend was no doubt something of a 





military genius, but he had the propensity, fatal to q 
general, to go off at half-cock. I have heard a high officer, 
a colleague in the Mesopotamian campaign, strongly 
censure the dispositions which led him to fight a battle 
without realising the strength of his enemy, and to risk 
the capture of a British army at a critical period of the 
war. But for this rashness there need never have been 
a siege of Kut at all. Nor is it quite certain that there 
need have been a surrender. Indeed, the genius of the 
campaign was Maude, the soldier whose death by poison 
(he was warned of his danger, but took no heed), deprived 
the British Army of one of the two or three great com- 
manders of the war. Townshend, though a fine battle- 
leader, and a brave man, was by no means of this class, 
His short political career, like that of so many soldiers, 
was neither wise nor successful. 
*x * = 


With Sir Courtenay Ilbert’s death the long dynasty of 
the great officials of the later Victorian period virtually 
comes to an end. I see Mr. Masterman describes him as 
a ‘Liberal of the old school,” and that definition may 
serve as well as any other. Vigour, breadth, and elasticity 
of mind were perhaps the governing characteristics of this 
wonderful man. Knowledge, profound and exact, was 
one source of his power, sympathy was another; their 
combination constituted the peculiar beauty of his charac- 
ter. His interest in life, especially of course in political life, and 
his belief in progress through change, seemed to be unfailing. 
He was quite without vanity. Vain men, with about a 
tenth of his acquirements, were all about him; [Ibert 
was content to teach them their business in the House of 
Commons and elsewhere, and to look for no particular 
reward, even in gratitude. It was this self-effacing mind 
and personality, with its rich store of knowledge and experi- 
ence, which made him so wonderful a friend and com- 
panion to younger men. He was as delightful in appearance 
as in speech, the physical beauty of his face, with its 
nobility of expression, preparing one for the engaging 
sweetness of his manner and discourse. Happy the country 
that has such servants and enjoys them for so long! 

* * * 


I gather from Mr. Shaw’s speech on the Unemployment 
Insurance Bill that the clause which proposes to turn a 
boy of fourteen into an insured worker will either go or 
that the age limit will disappear. That is some relief. But 
in its existing shape the clause makes one shudder. For 
years there has been a great effort to raise the age for 
full-time schooling, and develop the idea of a continuous 
education for the children of the people. Its promoters 
had to fight the conservatism, not only of the upper classes, 
but of the workmen. But they must have thought them- 
selves safe in the hands of a Labour Government. Now 
this Administration stereotypes the leaving age at fourteen, 
gives the thoughtless or worthless parent an inducement to 
keep it there, and salves its conscience with a pretence of 
sending the child-worker to teaching “ centres ” which do 
not exist. It is said in Mr. Trevelyan’s defence that, not- 
withstanding his public acceptance of this clause, he is per- 
sonally opposed to it. But the same excuse was made for 
Mr. Fisher when he let the Geddes axe shear away his 
educational reforms. It is entirely invalid. The Govern- 
ment was not put in to rule England in the spirit of the 
least enlightened Trade Unionism. Its true responsibility 
is to progressive England. And of that opinion the 
Education Office should surely be a stronghold. 

* * - 

Is it that in the multitude of Exhibitions one grows 
fastidious about them, or is Wembley a relatively inferior 
example of the class? I find it hard to say. There are, 
of course, wonderful things in it, and some beautiful ones. 
And every now and then, as in the great Dominion shows, 
one got a glimpse of what the whole collection might have 
been had a great designer, with half-a-dozen artists at 
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his elbow, had the making of it. But as a whole the 
Exhibition, like the Empire, seems to have grown up without 
any design in particular. I can understand, for I felt it 
myself, the thrill that went to Henry Adams’s soul with 
his first sight of the Hall of Dynamos in the second great 
Paris Exhibition. But I got no thrill as I wandered in 
and out of the interminable lines and alleys of the Palace 
of Engineering. Nor did I find solace in the Amusement 
Park, being, maybe, a little abashed by a pressing invitation 
to repair to “ Tut’s Tomb” when I had had enough of 
the “Gnomon,” the “Scenic Railway,” the “ Derby 
Racer,” and some similar resorts of an Imperial race at 
play. However, the Dominions came to the rescue. 
Here and there their designs struck me as a little soul- 
less. But they were designs, in which the life of the men who 
had turned prairie and veld into homes of labouring men 
were always interestingly and often nobly illustrated. 
Of the Mother Country—an epitome of Oxford Street, 
half-a-dozen monster showrooms, and a vision of Brighton 
Pier in “‘ the summer season.” 
* * * 


Some of us who lamented the breakdown of the promised 
visit of the Viennese Opera Company, and who recently 
had the consolation of hearing some of their wonderful 
artists at the Austrian Embassy, were able to realise what 
musical London has lost from the failure of the design. 
Doubtless there are finer voices than Frau Schumann’s. 
But such singing as hers in Strauss’s Serenade is simply 
not known here. It is art at a pitch of delicacy to which, 
of course, our best singers can attain, but which they are 
not put in the way of achieving. Yet London is an extremely 
musical city. Why, then, should such delights be denied 
her? WAYFARER. 


Correspondence 


MEDICAL ADVERTISEMENTS 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—For some time past I have been taking in your paper, 
Tue New STATESMAN, and have thoroughly enjoyed it. I 
consider it the best political paper we have in this country. 

I am now, however, regretfully compelled to discontinue it 
in consequence of your disgraceful full-page advertisement, 
“ Yadil and Cancer,” in your current issue of May 17th. People 
of your intelligence must of course realise that the alleged cure 
of cancer by any drug is nonsense. It means that in order to 
get the money for this advertisement you are willing to 
encourage many, possibly hundreds, of poor unfortunate people 
to allow the precious first few weeks of their terrible disease to 
slip by while they try Yadil, only to seek the assistance of a 
surgeon when, too late, they come to realise that they have 
been tricked, and when, owing to the cancer having become 
disseminated in their systems, operation is hopeless. Had 
you seen the last few weeks of sufferers dying of cancer—the 
most terrible death I know of, and I have seen many—I think 
you would not publish such advertisements, even for money. 
—Yours, etc., Frank St. J. STEADMAN, 

9 Welbeck Street, D.P.H., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., L.D.S. 

Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
May 19th. 


(We are sorry that Dr. Steadman has decided never again 
to read Toe New Sraresman, for his sudden and evidently 
final decision deprives us of any hope that he will ever read 
these comments upon his letter. We have two comments to 
make, the first on the merits of the case, the second upon the 
position of journalists in relation to these questions. Let us 
confess at once that “ people of our intelligence *’ do not realise 
that “ the cure of cancer by any drug is nonsense.” We know 
nothing about it, one way or the other ; nor, apparently, does 
the medical profession. When the profession is able to tell us 
What cancer is, and how it can be cured, then we may be 
willing to listen to its denunciation of unorthodox remedies. 
Meanwhile, since Harley Street cannot help us, why should 
We not try Yadil? Yadil appears to be an excellent drug for 
the counteracting of some forms of intestinal sepsis. Is there 


= accredited pathologist in the world who will deny, definitely 
confidently, that certain cases of cancer may be due to 


intestinal sepsis, and that if the sepsis were eradicated the 
ordinary forces of the body might not be able to eradicate the 
cancerous growth? This idea may be altogether unfounded, 
and in any case it is not likely that it can apply to more than 
a@ comparatively small percentage of cases; but who is there 
who can assure us with scientific authority that it is “* non- 
sense’’? Cancer is not often cured, but sometimes, like phthisis, 
it is cured in quite inexplicable ways, or at any rate seems to 
disappear as a result of treatment which is not “ recognised ” 
in Harley Street. Harley Street can tell us how to deal with 
diphtheria and malaria and syphilis, and anyone who offers 
alternative treatment for these diseases is a self-convicted 
quack. But the disease of cancer belongs to another category. 
There is no known cure for it, and, if we had a near relative 
who was dying of it, and to whom the doctors offered no hope, 
we should certainly advise him or her to try all the unorthodox 
treatments, including even Yadil. Why not ? 

In any case—and this is our second comment—it is impossible 
for journalists to set themselves up as censors of medical 
advertisements except those which are obviously nonsensical or 
indecent. The Yadil advertisement which we published last 
week was on the face of it a perfectly honest statement, which 
even contained an offer to submit all the evidence to the 
presidents of the British Medical Association and of the General 
Medical Council. Why should we refuse publicity to such a 
challenge ? We are perfectly aware that such challenges are 
easy to make and difficult to meet, and that in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred the General Medical Council is right 
as against the quack. But in the hundredth case it is not 
right, as has been shown by its treatment of Sir Herbert Barker, 
who has been excommunicated by the profession. The excom- 
munication is a public affair. In private many qualified surgeons 
send to Sir Herbert Barker cases with which they do not feel 
competent to deal. Our respect, therefore, for the high 
authorities of the medical profession, great as it is, is not quite 
unqualified. 

The Yadil treatment of cancer may be nonsense, but how 
is it possible for a layman to be so sure that it is nonsense as 
to be justified in rejecting advertisements which tell of its 
alleged success ? Surely the medical profession need not fear 
such publicity? If any competent member of the profession 
desires to demonstrate the patent futility of the Yadil treat- 
ment in language which the public can understand, we will 
willingly give him space on a page facing the Yadil advertise- 
ment, and if he proves his case to the satisfaction of “ people 
of our intelligence’ we will never again print the name of 
Yadil. Otherwise we will continue to publish “ for money ” 
as many advertisements as the promoters of the Yadil treat- 
ment choose to send us and as we can find space for. What 
other attitude can Dr. Steadman reasonably expect us to adopt? 
—Ep. N. S.] 


THE BESSARABIAN QUESTION 


To the Editor of Toe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Unlike your correspondent, I am an individual never 
to be mistaken for a Hohenzollern, and yet I happen to have 
some knowledge on the above question. As both contributors 
in your last issue appear strongly to support the Russian point 
of view concerning Bessarabia, I will ask your permission to 
add, also, some valuable opinions of most important Russian 
personalities : 

L. Sotov, in Javremennia Zapis, recently published, says 
(pp. 268-270): “The conditions for a return of Bessarabia 
to Russia vanish day by day. The Moldavian (Roumanian) 
population was completely foreign, not only to Russian intel- 
lectual life, but also to the whole administration and law. 
Those who wanted to russify the population have created such 
a situation that the peasant when in towns had the feeling of 
being in a very dark forest. Thus, when the Roumanians, 
*the usurpers,’ came into Bessarabia, they found a prepared 
ground, and an environment which they perfectly understood, 
and in which they were understood. The new rulers spoke or 
gave orders in the language spoken by the people, and suddenly, 
everywhere, in all institutions, the Roumanian language was 
spoken. The Roumanians made concessions to minorities and 
their cultus. Do you want schools where the old Hebrew 
language is taught, or Yiddish, Ukrainian, Polish, Greek ? 
Here you have them!” 

Let us hear another real and not professional anti-Roumanian, 
L. Trotzki himself, in The Fundamental Problems of Revolution, 
1928, p. 310: 

“The proposal to remove the Soviet Armies from Georgia 
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and to organise a referendum, under the control of a mixed 
committee composed of Socialists and Communists, represents 
an imperialist trap of inferior quality, under the democratic 
pretext of national self-determination. Why should the applica- 
tion of the plebiscite be confined to Georgia only?” ‘You see, 
Sir, how highly respected a thing the plebiscite is for the leaders 
of Soviet Russia. 

Mr. Rakovsky also, who now represents Soviet Russia in 
London, spoke about Bessarabia on May llth, 1912: “ There 
is at present much talk about the rapacity and the unworthy 
act of a foreign state which has conquered, with the aid of 
perfidy, a territory which does not belong to it, and which is 
inhabited by Roumanians. I am speaking about Bessarabia.” 
And he continued: ‘ It may well be asked how it is possible 
that Russia, great as she is, after being aided by the Roumanian 
armies, after having pledged her word of honour to respect 
the territorial integrity of Roumania, should be capable of 
committing this felony, and seizing a Roumanian territory, 
namely Bessarabia ? ” 

Mr. Rakovsky was indignant that “‘ the Roumanian people 
did not rise to prevent with their blood such an act of cowardice 
as the annexation of Bessarabia by Russia,” and concluded with 
the words which rank him among the prophets: “I expect 
the salvation of Bessarabia by the Russian Revolution!” 
(See Romania Muncitoare, April 29th to May 11th, 1912, on the 
occasion of the anniversary of the annexation of Bessarabia by 
Russia. Mr. Rakovsky was then the leader of the Socialist 
Party in Roumania.)—Yours, etc., JUSTUS. 





To the Editor of Tae NEw STATESMAN. 

Srtr,—The seizure and retention of Bessarabia by Roumania 
is not only a moral wrong which, as such, requires an early 
redress, but it is also a wound in the side of Europe which, as 
everyone aware of the feeling in Russia must know, will not be 
allowed to heal. 

Indeed, the dangers to the preservation of European peace 
resulting from this new Alsace-Lorraine (but unlike Alsace- 
Lorraine, not even ceded by any kind of treaty) might be too 
obvious to be insisted upon. Unfortunately, however, public 
opinion in Great Britain and France has been influenced by 
pro-Roumanian propaganda, and it looks as if it were going to 
remain in its fool’s paradise until it is suddenly awakened to 
reality by the appearance of war clouds on the horizon. 

There can be no doubt that the general opinion (and voice to 
this opinion was given by M. Poincaré in a speech in the Chamber 
recently) is that Bessarabia was at one time or other forcibly 
wrested from Roumania by Russia. That credence and support 
be given to this view is, alas! not astonishing, but it is dangerous, 
and consequently requires correction. The truth of the matter 
is, of course, that Bessarabia was a component part of the 
Russian Empire long before Roumania came into existence. 
And it might be as well parenthetically to remark that she would 
probably not have come into existence at all were it not for the 
efforts of Russia. 

Since the reign of Peter the Great Russia has fought a number 
of wars with Turkey, nearly every time invading the Danube 
Principalities. Already in 1774 during the reign of Catherine 
the Great, Bessarabia was occupied by Russia. Whilst in 
accordance with the Treaty of Jassy, Bessarabia was subse- 
quently restored to Turkey, Catherine the Great in return 
succeeded in obtaining from the Sultan a number of privileges 
for the Turkish provinces, Moldavia and Wallachia, which later 
were to become Roumania. And since 1812 Bessarabia, which 
was taken over by the Russians in that year, in accordance with 
the Bucharest Peace, formed a part of the Russian Empire, and 
remained so for over 100 years, until the Russian Revolution. 

In accordance with this same Treaty of Bucharest, Turkey 
was to re-establish the Hospodars of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
who had been deposed by the Sultan, Soliman IT. 

By the terms of the Adrianople Treaty of 1827 Turkey ceded 
the Danube Delta, which was incorporated with Bessarabia. 

In 1856, however, as a result of Russia’s defeat in the Crimean 
War, she agreed in accordance with paragraph 20 of the Paris 
Treaty, to a modification of her frontiers, the return to Turkey 
of the Danube Delta and the cession of a part of Bessarabia 
adjoining the Danube, for incorporation with Moldavia. Yet 
twenty years later, by the Treaty of Berlin of 1878, Russia 
regained this lost part of Bessarabia with the consent of Roumania, 
whose independence was then proclaimed. 

The Roumanian press has, of late, used every opportunity to 
point out the perfidy of Russia, alleging that the latter seized 
Bessarabia from Roumania in 1878. 

These statements are, of course, preposterous, for even by the 
Treaty of 1856 only a small strip on the Danube, as stated above 


with the towns Ismail, Reni and Kilia, was joined to Moldavia — 
i.e., 8,000 square kilometres of a total of 46,000 square kilometres, 
which is the area of Bessarabia.—Yours, etc., 

Savile Club, May 14th. S. M. Kazarine, 


AGRICULTURE AND CONSTRUCTIVE 
POLICY 


To the Editor of Txt New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—M1. J. L. Etty has suggested that I should make in 
your paper constructive proposals for dealing with our rural 
problems. 

The outlining of a policy of Rural Reconstruction is not a 
thing that can be done lightly in a letter to the press ; for sucha 
policy cannot be made really clear without explanation, not only 
of the present position, but also of the principles of social recon- 
struction. This is perhaps fundamentally a simple matter; 
but it is a lengthy affair, and in any case it can be studied in 
my books. 

Nevertheless, I might say something of the problem, as it 
appears to me, and of its solution. Our rural workers of all 
classes live under the control of what is substantially an oli- 
garchy of non-producers. This oligarchy can be divided into 
four categories : (1) landlords ; (2) financiers ; (3) dealers, and 
other middlemen ; (4) controllers of social and political life. 

What is the attitude and policy of these controlling groups ? 
Roughly their aim is the very reasonable one of maintaining their 
own position and profits. To do this they actively or tacitly 
support a policy of which the main effects are: (1) To limit 
production ; (2) To reduce to the lowest possible figure the 
reward of the actual workers ; (8) To raise to the maximum the 
price paid by the consumer; (4) To prevent the erection of 
cottages and other buildings; (5) to limit education of all 
classes of workers, and so secure a control of knowledge. 

It is the dominance of the worker by the non-producer ; and 
under it not only the productive worker, but the consumer, is 
helpless. I think that anyone who has made a study of the detail 
of rural life will agree that this analysis is broadly true. The 
social and economic system now controlling rural life was 
created by the definite action of Parliament, and I do not believe 
that it can be dealt with effectively except by special legislation. 

In my view the Government should adopt a policy directed to 
breaking up this control, and putting land and agriculture into 
the hands of a really democratic organisation of workers on the 
land of all classes. It is also important to secure that the 
farmer gives up dealing and devotes himself to farming, and 
that his position is secured, so far as possible, by all his produce 
being taken off his hands at a fair standard price ; by this means 
we re-introduce the motive to produce, and so we may hope to 
double our food production, and possibly double the number 
of workers on the land. It is also necessary that middlemen 
should be prevented from gambling in food, and devote them- 
selves to distribution; for this purpose they will, I think, have 
to be gradually organised into a Statutory National Co-operative 
Trust ; by this means we ought to be able to reduce the cost of 
distribution, etc. by one-half, and save between £150,000,000 and 
£250,000,000 a year. We may thus expect to double the reward 
of the actual workers on the land, and concurrently substantially 
reduce prices to the consumers. The financial system will also 
have to be reorganised, so that credit may be made available 
wherever wealth production is possible. Education and social 
life have also to be developed. 

In short, we must direct our policy towards building up 4 
system framed for the creation of wealth for workers, and 
not for making money for the non-producing class ; but I do not 
think this need involve any special material loss to persons now 
holding land, or engaged in the non-productive occupations 0 
finance and dealing; for it is a proposal to increase wealth, 
and allocate that increase to producers and consumers. 

Your readers may be depressed by the magnitude of the 
problems involved. Large problems are not necessarily more 
difficult to deal with than small ; moreover, all these problems 
have arisen on other occasions in this and other countries and 
civilisations ; solutions have been found, or if not found, it 5 
easy to learn from what has been done, where the solution lies. 
A little “ mind culture,” as Mr. Nugent Harris suggests—not 50 
much amongst the people as amongst our politicians and author! 
ties—is what is needed.— Yours, etc., 

40 Well Walk, Hampstead. 

May 19th. 

P.S.—I may perhaps be permitted to say that I have dealt 
with all these and many related problems in a book now @ 
course of publication, entitled, The Rebuilding of Rural England, 
recently advertised in your paper, and I can only refer readers 
to it for more details and the first practical steps to be taken. 


MoNTAGUE FORDHAM. 
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Miscellany 


THE DRESS-BODY-MIND 
AGGREGATE 


EN, or women, can say “My personality is 
expressed by my dress.” Or they can say 
‘My body expresses my personality.” 
Usually when they say one they say the other. 
Further than this it does not follow, but often 
it would be accepted as true that there was nothing 
in the personality that was not expressed in the 
dress or presence. A still further step would be to 
affirm that more was expressed in the dress than 
existed anywhere else in any mysterious within. 
In short, that the shop was its shop-window, and 
that window-dressing was shop-dressing. That the 
window ought to be the finest thing abott the shop. 
For all said and done very few people ever come into 
the shop, whereas a great many people pass it. 

Many men, especially, dress in anything that first 
presents itself i they go to their tailors to buy 
a suit. This may be for many different reasons that 
do not concern us here; where the personality which 
is expressed deliberately on the outside is what we 
are considering. 

But there are evidently a great many types of dress 
that are a symbol only of something the individual 
claims to possess inside. For example, the Puritan 
would dress himself in black clothes of an unattractive 
cut as a symbol of what he was inside. This was 
negative. But it affirmed “I disdain display of any 
sort. I consider it a snareof the Devil.”” The Cavalier 
would say, in the cut of his petticoat breeches: “‘ God 
if He exists is exterior to me. I am not a servant 
of God, afraid to dress myself up in my master’s 
clothes. I do not consider my y and senses held 
in trust for any master. I am going to put on my 
back, and exhibit myself in, all the finery I can lay 
my hands on. However fine, it will not be worthy 
of me.” 

To take an example from more recent times: until 
a few years ago the American we saw visiting Euro 
was a very heavy type of man. He wore noticeably 
baggy trousers and had very wide shoulders. *These 
padded shoulders were known as American shoulders. 
The United States appeared, for the average European, 
to be peopled with fight-fans and cow-punchers. We 
now see this same man or his immediate successor 
(it is not possible that in the short time that has 
elapsed he should have changed so much) in a tightish 
suit which evidently aims at an opposite effect to the 
first. The earlier costume must have been meant 
to say ““I am an athlete; I am very strong, conse- 
quently I am heavy.” The present dress, ambitious 
in another direction, remarks “I am slim.” 

But it will be noted in these four examples that, 
whereas in the case of the Puritan and the Cavalier 
their dress seems to interpret a relation between the 
dress and the mind, the more modern examples 
interpret a relation between the dress and _ the 
body. The earlier American made the modest, but 
to him apparently important, claim of slow-moving 
muscle. T e Puritan, on the other hand, was thinking 
not of his body but of his “soul.” 

Women in their dress have given us examples of 
both these preoccupations. Undoubtedly certain 
fashions said very loudly, ‘‘ How plump I am!” I 
believe that fashions of a very short time ago were 
designed to draw attention to such a state of affairs, 
and evidently regarded fatness as an asset. To-day 
ashions seem to say, “‘ How very thin I am; I am 
like a boy.” 

Women’s fashions have also said at different times 
How chaste I am!” or “‘What a Messalina!” 


_ Whatever else fashion may do, psychologically it 
is bound to remain at the low waist line, having thin- 
ness and simplicity as its obvious conditions. For 
when talking about dress you are really talking about 
the people inside the dresses, whether they recognise 
that inside or not, and the dress-body is a co-ordinate, 
the expression of the mind of the person. 

The War provided fashion with a new frontier. 
It also gave a tremendous fillip to mode and to feminine 
ways of feeling. It has produced in its wake a period 
of great surface luxury, and the feminine outlook is, 
in almost every department of life, to-day supreme. 

The sex distinction has been very much diminished. 
A period of sex-fusion having set in, sex qua sex 
has lost its importance. Few well-dressed men to-day 
could derive any advertisement or advantage from 
being “‘ manly.” Few well-dressed women are required 
to be “ womanly.” It is not on the sex-contrast, in 
short, that success depends in the social context of 
life, either for a man or a woman, but rather the 
contrary. A manly man to-day (the cave-man or 
policeman) is confined to the vast underworld of the 
artisan, footballer, and possibly clerk. Anywhere 
else his réle is that of a clown. Many young men 
unfortunately endowed with a hearty and rubicund 
appearance and a few cheerful muscles, an exterior 
which in another time would have been a passport to 
popular favour, find themselves in this unhappy plight. 

Amongst women, too, there are many, certainly 
young and beautiful, who would have set the Thames 
on fire in the eighteenth century. Now, instead of 
basking in Royal favour, and filling the picture galleries 
with their massive portraits, unable to effect the 
required transformation, they slink heavily through 
life, hanging their heads, struggling obscurely with 
their unboyish proportions. One of the minor tragedies 
of life is that these two types of unfortunates of 
opposite sex are unable to console each other. They 
cannot bear the sight of each other for long; they 
feel alone quite sufficiently “ noticeable’ without 
doubling their bulk, as it were. 

Fashion will nicely reflect for us every psychological 
change. It will use fhe epicene obsession as it has 
used every other one presented to it, for its own 
inhuman ends. WynpuaM Lewis. 


Drama 
MASSES AND MEN 


NE of the most important functions of The 

Stage Society is to show us plays we should 

not otherwise see, and especially plays which 

attempt something new. We are most grate- 

ful to them for their fine performance of Herr Toller’s 

Masses and Men, which we should never have seen 

otherwise, and which is something new. It is, I believe, 

considered a masterpiece of the Expressionist move- 

ment, of which, though its vogue is already nearly over 

on the Continent, the effects are likely to remain. Wait 

a little, we shall yet see repercussions of that movement, 
affecting even the English stage. 

I surmise that three influences have combined to 
start it: reaction against realism, enthusiasm for the 
ballet and a diminished sense of the importance of the 
individual—the result of huge events. Catastrophes 
have lately been on that numbing scale to which no 
transcription of personal tragedy or loss seems to do 
adequate justice. I can understand a writer feeling 
that the epic manner is the only one in which the war, 
or the revolutions which have followed the war, can be 
treated. I can understand him feeling that the indi- 
vidual is too tiny against such backgrounds to be 
representative. What is he? A dot among millions, 
a grain of sand, significant only as a type, not as a 
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rson. Let us therefore write about him as a soldier, a 

anker, an official, a workman; all that a name repre- 
sents is of small account. I can understand, too, that 
artists should emphasise the mechanic-doll side of human 
nature now. ar turned men into mechanisms ; 
statesmen think in statistics. There are months in 
the year when suicides are frequent and months when 
they are rarer ; this is the aspect of human nature which 
recent years have brought to our notice. Out of a 
100 men, so many will be heroes, so many behave 
decently, so many badly. Types—they are all types, 
and we think in classes, in hundreds of thousands. I 
understand this, yet I believe however sound a point 
of view it may be for the general, statesman, reformer, 
it is not the right point of view for the artist. The 
Expressionist Theatre seems to be a device for 
treating a subject epically on the stage; I believe it 
cannot succeed. We can learn from it, but it cannot 
triumph, for the point of view of art is that of human 
feeling, and human feeling is roused by particular cases, 
and is hardly increased by the knowledge that each case 
is one of countless many. In the great epics it is our 
interest in individuals that makes them significant. 
The slaughter in the Iliad would be uninteresting if it 
were not for Hector, Hecuba and the grief of Achilles. 
To reduce human beings, even in an epic, to X, Y, andZ 
is fatal. Yet how hard to design dramatically a story 
of an individual life so that it shall contain on the 
stage the essence of a whole movement, or a great 
upheaval! Herr Toller has given it up. He aims 
directly at his theme, presenting the German post-war 
revolution in a series of nightmare pictures, through 
which we are intended to divine the forces behind. 
I do not think highly of the result as a work of art. 
Interesting it is, and interesting, too, as showing 
how the stage can enlarge its methods to include new 
effects. I did not think highly of Masses and Men as a 
work of art, because I did not really believe in his 
** masses,” I did not really believe in his “financiers,” 
and though I did believe in his “‘ Woman,” she was 
not critically enough presented. The dramatist’s 
diagnosis is at once grandiose, summary and super- 
ficial. It claims to be the result of visionary 
insight. In an interesting letter from the author to the 
German producer, he describes his state of mind while 
writing the play. It was written in prison in feverish 
haste. He says that when he saw two women pass the 
window of his cell he did not see them for a moment 
as “‘ realistic human beings.” ‘“‘It was a dance of 
death, one old maid and her mirrored death that stared 
me in the face.’’ For the phrase, “ realistic human 
beings’ read simply “ human beings,’’ and you lay 
your finger on the weakness of his play. For tragedies 
can only happen to human beings. Generalised miseries, 
generalised desires and impulses can be symbolised and 
made to caper and dance either to our horror or our 
delight, but such bloodless ballets cannot reach the 
pitch of tragedy. 

‘““ Bourgeois Society,” he continues, “and the art 
which reflects it, sees only idle wrangling about abstrac- 
tions in a theme which, to the working-classes, represents 
most tragic and shattering conflicts. The sihasten, 
on the other hand, is quite unmoved by the * profound ’ 
and significant expression of the spiritual experiences 
of the middle-classes.”” The conflict between them is 
represented in the opposition of the two principal 
figures, ‘““The Nameless One” and the “ Ween” 
“The Woman” is a Shelleyan idealist who has led 
the revolution to find that it leads to battle and murder. 
The power slips from her hands into those of “* The 
Nameless One” who is ruthless, and though beaten 
now, sure of his end—the destruction of society as it 
is. Here is a real emotional conflict ; but how much 
more moving it would have been had it been a conflict 
between human beings, instead of a grinning phantasm 
and an abstract type ! 


I am, myself, one of the most bourgeois people I 
ever met, satisfied with happiness, kindness, knowledge, 
health, affection. Any bourgeois with imagination 
can credit those who are oppressed with hatred and 
desperation; but you are never going to persuade 
him that a mysticism of violence is anything but 
a foolish “‘ rationalisation,” totally without philosophic 
truth, of very natural passions, or prevent him from 
believing that the proletarians, too, really desire the 
same solid goods, and are prepared for anything, 
simply because they lack them. 

he performance was extremely good; Miss Thorn- 
dike as the Woman, Mr. George Hayes as The Nameless 
One, were admirable ; the macabre dance of sentries, 
condemned prisoners and harlots was impressive ; 
Mr. Casson’s production one of the most complete 
of his successes. One wondered, however, that the 
play should have been forbidden in Germany. It 
did not come out as an incitement to revolution, quite 
the contrary. Could there have been anything wrong 
about the producer’s emphasis or is Herr Toller really 
the reverse of a proletarian ? 

DesmonDd MacCarrny. 


DREAM-GHOST 


ARK! A creaking tread 
| Across the ceiling overhead. 
I hold my quickened breath, 

And keep myself as still as death. 

The wall-clock loudly ticks, 

The bedroom handle clicks. 

Slowly, from stair to stair, the stealthy stride. 
Carry me, helpless limbs; where shall I hide ? 
No, no! You cannot move; stand taut, 
Erect, and stiffen; throttle thought. 
Now—now—it’s at the open door ; 
Now ... A figure, eyes upon the floor, 
Sable-silvered, hunched and arms athwart, 
In flowing robe of red, as lost in thought, 
Glides slowly past, and leaves me rooted there. 


You say you don’t believe it ; stand with me. 
Listen and watch the open door ; you'll see. 

** I dare do all that may become a man.” 

Hush! What was that? A creaking tread 
Across the ceiling overhead. 

I take my riding whip 

Within my steeled grip ; 

We hoid our quickened breath, 

And keep ourselves as still as death. 

The wall-clock loudly ticks, 

The bedroom handle clicks. 

Slowly, from stair to stair, the stealthy glide. 
Carry us, helpless limbs ; where shall we hide ? 
No, no; you cannot move; stand taut, 
Erect, and stiffen; throttle thought. 
Now—now—it reaches now the open door. 
Now . .. waken, waken your limbs and_ will, 
Will that you strike it, will and kill. 

Smash goes the whip; I strike the air, 
Recover, strike again, strike there and there. 
But still the figure, hunched, with arms athwart, 
Passes in gown of red, as lost in thought ; 
And you stand still ; now what say you? 

“You do it wrong, being so majestical, 

To offer it the show of violence.” 


Breath comes; limbs relax: I wake to sense. 
H. H. Axspott. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HAVE not yet read the new letters of Jane Welsh 
] Carlyle; I shall enjoy them I know, but I doubt 
if they will make me join “the fans” of that sharp- 
witted lady. She receives now almost as much adoration as 
Froude or Mazzini, who both had a romantic tenderness 
for her, would have thought sufficient. On the other hand, 
there is an absurd slump in the reputation of Carlyle, and 
it is not infrequently said that her letters are better than 
his. At first that was just a generous emphatic way of 
saying that hers were remarkably good and underrated ; 
gradually, however, it has been adopted as a tenet of fine 
taste: “She wrote better than he did.” Preaching, 
especially preaching about the momentousness of life, is 
not in favour, and a great many of Carlyle’s letters are 
hortatory, grandiose, tremendous, while by no means all 
his spiritual megrims are interesting to this generation. 
But this describes only a part of his correspondence; in 
the rest he is, if not unmatched, at least unbeaten by any 
letter-writer, and the beauty and humour of his powers of 
observation at their best are in a class altogether superior 
to his wife’s quick delightful gift. He, too, could be 
spontaneous, only being a born and practised writer his 
spontaneity was sometimes elaborate, too. His sentences 
in talk, it is said, could often be printed as they came from 
his mouth. I have not his letters by me, but here is a 
passage from one which is a splendid piece of racy exaggera- 
tion and fine prose: 


How the ear of man is tortured in this terrestrial planet! Go 
where you will, the cock’s shrill clarion, the dog’s harsh watch 
note, not to speak of the melody of jackasses, and on streets, 
of wheel-barrows, wooden clogs, loud-voiced men, perhaps watch- 
men, break upon the hapless brain; and, if all was not enough, 
the “ Piety of the Middle Ages’ has founded tremendous bells ; 
and the hollow triviality of the present age—far worse—has 
everywhere instituted the piano! Why are not at least all those 
cocks and cockerels boiled into soup, into everlasting silence ? 
Or, if the Devil, some good night should take his hammer and 
smite in shivers all and every piano of our European world, so 
that in broad Europe there were not one piano left soundable, 
would the harm be great? Would not, on the contrary, the 
relief be considerable ? . . . This miserable young woman that 
now in the next house to me spends all her young, bright days, 
not in learning to darn stockings, sew shirts, bake pastry, or any 
art, mystery or business that will profit herself or others; not 
even in amusing herself or skipping on the grassplots with laughter 
of her mates ; but simply and solely in raging from dawn to dusk, 
to night and midnight, on a hapless piano, which it is evident 
she will never in this world learn to render more musical than a 
pair of barn-fanners! The miserable young female! The sound 
of her through the wall is to me an emblem of the whole distracted 
misery of this age; and her barn-fanners’ rhythm becomes all 
too significant. 


What phrases there are in his letters hitting off char- 
acter! I remember a phrase in a letter written after a visit 
from Ruskin : “ He is like a beautiful bottle of soda-water.” 
And who does not remember the famous description of 
Tennyson in the correspondence of Carlyle and Emerson ? 


; Alfred is one of the few British or Foreign Figures (a not 
increasing number I think !) who are and remain beautiful to me ; 
—a true human soul, or some authentic approximation thereto, to 
whom your own soul can say, Brother! . . . Being a man solitary 
and sad, as certain men are, dwelling in an element of gloom,— 
carrying a bit of Chaos about him, in short, which he is manu- 
facturing into Cosmos! . . . One of the finest-looking men in 
the world. A great shock of rough dusty-dark hair; bright- 
laughing hazel eyes; massive aquiline face, most massive yet 
most delicate ; of sallow-brown complexion, almost Indian- 
looking ; clothes cynically loose, free-and-easy ;—smokes infinite 
tobaceo. His voice is musical metallic,—fit for loud laughter 
and piercing wail, and all that may lie between; speech and 
Speculation free and plenteous; I do not meet, in these late 
ecades, such company over a pipe! . . . A truly interesting 
Son of Earth, and Son of Heaven,—who has almost lost his way, 
among the will-o’-wisps, I doubt ; and may flounder ever deeper, 
over neck and nose at last, among the quagmires that abound! 


Again: 


Old Rogers with his pale head, white, bare, and cold as snow, 
will work on you with these large blue eyes, cruel, sorrowful and 
that sardonic shelf-chin. 


Not so remarkable this, but it hardly stands out among 
the innumerable pen-portraits in his correspondence, 
where the pen-portraits are often equalled by descriptions 
of places, of journeys and little adventures—amusing, match- 
lessly vivid. Here is a description from his diary, exactly 
like his letters, of a passage from Newhaven to Dieppe: 


Our friends especially our French friends, were full of bustle, 
full of noise at starting; but so soon as we had cleared the little 
channel of Newhaven, and got into the sea or British Channel, 
all this abated, sank into the general sordid torpor of sea-sickness, 
with its miserable noises, ‘‘ Hoahah-hotch ! ” and hardly any other 
amid the rattling of the wind and sea. A sorry phasis of humanity. 
Browning was sick, lay in one of the bench-tents horizontal, his 
wife, etc., below; I was not absolutely sick, but had to lie quite 
quiet, and without comfort, save in one cigar, for seven or eight 
hours of blustering, spraying, and occasional rain. Amused 
myself with French faces, and the successive prostration of the 
same—prostration into doleful silence, then evanition into utter 
darkness under some bench-tent whence was heard only the 
“Hoahhah-hotch !”’ of vanquished despair. Pretty enough were 
several of them, not perfectly like gentlemen any one of them :— 
indeed that character of face I found of the utmost rarity in 
France generally. ‘‘ Bourgeois,” in clean clothes, if civil, rather 
noisy manner. One handsome man of forty, olive complexion, 
black big eyes and beard, velvet cap without brim, stood long 
wrapped in copious blue cloak, and talked near me; at length 
sank silent and vanished. Other, of brown hair and beard, head 
wrapt in shawl, rather silent from the first, protruded his under 
lip in sick disgust, and vanished a little sooner. Third, of big 
figure, blind and with spectacles, strikingly reminded me of Jeffrey 
of Cierthon (“ Robin Jeffrey,” long since dead): he sat by the 
gunwale, spoke little, in preparation for the worst, and staid there. 
Inside the tent-benches all was ‘“ Hoahoh-hotch!” and more 
sordid groaning and vomiting. Blankets were procurable if you 
made interest. Many once elegant Frenchmen lay wrapt in 
blankets, huddled into any corner with their heads hid. We had 
some sharp brief showers: darkness fell; nothing but the clank 
of the paddles, raving of the sea, and “‘ Hoah-oh-ho-ahh!” Our 
Scotch ostrich friend stood along afoot, hard as stick; at length 
he too disappeared in the darkness, and we heard him asking 
about “ Dipe” (Dieppe) whether it was not yet near. Hard black 
elderly man came to smoke on the gunwale seat near me ; Captain 
forbade, stopped him ; long foolish controversy in consequence ;— 
this was in daylight, and the ostrich had assisted: now it was 
only “ Dipe” in the seventh or eighth hour from starting. At 
length lighthouses appeared, and soon the lighthouse at the end 
of Dieppe pier ; and we bounded into smooth water, into a broad 
basin, and saw houses and lamps all round it. 


No, it is an unpardonable, exaggeration, to say that 


Jane Carlyle was the better letter writer of the two. 


* * * 


I think, too, that a case can be made out for Carlyle 
as a lover. During that mournful summer of 1866 the 
old man thin, aged and sad as Jeremiah, sought relief in 
recording his remorse for every neglect of which he could 
fancy himself guilty towards his wife, and to paint her as 
the ideal woman. His biographer—the world—took him 
at his word. “ Why do we not always love, and why 
is the loved soul shut out from us by poor obstructions, 
that we see it only in glimpses, or at best look 
at it from a prison grate, and into a prison grate.” 
Can one of my readers tell me who wrote these lines ? 

I see his life, as in a map of rivers, 

Through shadows, over rocks, breaking its way 
Until it meet another's, and with that 

Wrestle and tumble o’er a perilous rock 

Bare as Death’s shoulder: one of them is lost, 
And a dark haunted flood creeps wailing on 
Into the deadly Styx. 


* * a 


Those willing to travel to see something new and 
strange will have an opportunity of seeing Pirandello’s 
Henry IV. next month at Cambridge. The A. D. C. 
are acting it on June 7th, 9th and 14th. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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ANCIENTRY 


An Anthology of English Verse. By Jonn DRINKWATER. 
Collins. 6s. 


The Chilswell Anthology of English Poetry. By Ronert BripceEs. 
Longmans. 6s. 6d. 


Select Poems of Lord de Tabley. Edited by Joun DRINKWATER. 
Milford. 3s. 6d. 


A Song to David, with Other Poems. By CurisropHeR SMart. 
Edited by EpmunD BLUNDEN. Cobden-Sanderson. 6s. 


A Handful of Pleasant Delights. Edited by H. E. Rowitns. 
Milford. 15s. 


Criticism is a curious trade. A science, men used to think it ; 
it had laws that were absolute, and the laws had exponents 
as absolute as themselves; for Scaliger Aristotle was “ the 
eternal dictator of the arts”; for Lessing, centuries later, 
he was still “‘ as infallible as the elements of Euclid’ ; and even 
in the last century honest squires could put side by side God’s 
word and the Quarterly’s with a quiet sense that Truth was 
great and would continue to prevail. But what do his descend- 
ants really think ? Absolutes are in disfavour; but I suspect 
that, even in this relative universe of ours, there still lurks at 
large a faith in the existence of some absolute Beauty, realised 
in art by various Immortals in various degrees—precisely by 
whom and to what degree good critics can definitely say. And 
not many, perhaps, realise how wildly the judges disagree, by 
what a system of compromise and concession, of “ live and let 
live,” our literary Pantheon is filled, or what a mythical Phoenix 
is that perfect critic whose own feelings about literature show 
a really orthodox agreement with the divine average of accepted 
opinion. ‘‘ Wise men never say,” said Lord Chesterfield ; 
and Nietzsche: ‘** When we cannot love we should pass by ” ; 
sensible critics have learnt those lessons better than most, 
Thus A, it may be, thinks Patmore sublime and Pater niminy- 
piminy, whereas B finds Patmore a bore and Pater exquisite ; 
in due time there follows the apotheosis of both Pater and Pat- 
more by a tacit acceptance which looks deceptively like unan- 
imity. Sometimes a bolder voice speaks out—a Johnson calls 
Lycidas “‘ disgusting,”’ a Schlegel undertakes a scientific slaughter 
of Euripides an Arnold courageously writes of Shelley— 
“* Ineffectual angel.” Since when no toddling critic has been 
able te write two thousand words on Shelley without a brief 
dance on the Philistine ashes of Arnold. It is a cheap form of 
exercise. Yet Arnold’s mistake is not what they think: for 
people of his temperament (and it was a very fine one) Shelley 
is ineffectual. The unwisdom lay in denying poetic greatness 
to a poet who had supremely moved other kinds of intelligent 
people for generations: for of great poetry there simply exists 
no other criterion. Criticism is no science, it is an art—an art, 
like oratory, of persuasion. The critic cannot prove “ This is 
fascinating,”’ “‘ That is pinchbeck ”’ ; he can only explain how, 
in the light of long experience, things strike him so. Criticism, 
in fine, is a very empirical and uncertain business ; how much 
so is too little recognised and admitted. It is also, of course, 
of fascinating interest; or else, indeed, nothing so imperfect 
could continue. But let us be rid of superstitions about its 
catholic perfectibility ; we are all heretics or protestants in some 
degree ; never was critic more catholic than Professor Saintsbury, 
yet even he clearly finds it hard, for instance, to pay full tribute 
to the Brontés. 


Nothing demonstrates better the blind side that critics 
always have, than anthologies: and these two are excellent 
examples. Mr. Drinkwater avowedly sets out to provide the 
unlearned reader, as Dr. Bridges the schoolboy, with a “ repre- 
sentative selection ” of English poetry. No doubt it is impossible 
for an anthology to get born without some potent uninvited 
spirit appearing to cast a curse on it. But with all allowances, 
may we not reasonably ask on what sort of ‘‘ representative ” 
system Mr. Drinkwater excludes, for instance, Christina Rossetti, 
Mrs. Browning (who did, after all, write some great poetry), 
Coventry Patmore and James Thomson, in favour of “ Rule 
Britannia” and John Collop? I suppose, for our sins, “‘ Rule 
Britannia ” represents something—The Morning Post, perhaps, 
which writes so warmly of Mr. Drinkwater having here included 
“nothing that was not pure gold.” Others will be more 
reminded of King Solomon’s catholic interest in gold and apes. 

Dr. Bridges, again, not only by a curious coincidence makes 
the same omissions, but in addition has no space for Rossetti or 
Morris or anything of Swinburne’s but a Christmas carol ! 
Instead, we have Caroline Lady Nairne and Frederick Marryat, 
who, as a poet, is not even a Collop. Let us by all means have 


anthologies frankly egotistical, like Mr. Hackett’s My Common- 
place Book, or anthologies of the worst poetry, or of poets no 
one has ever heard of; they would be a welcome change ; but 
there is small point in these eternal new anthologies which 
purport to be “ representative’ and are not so adequate as 
The Oxford Book of English Verse. Both of these are attractive 
books ; only there were already others better. One point in 
the Laureate’s selection does however deserve recognition—his 
rejection of the theory that the young can only appreciate 
poetry they can understand. As Swinburne has said before 
him: “A child with any ear or eye for the attraction of verse 
or art can dispense with analysis and rest content to apprehend 
it without comprehension: it were to be wished that adults 
equally incapable would rest equally content.” That is abso- 
lutely sound. 

Lord de Tabley possessed the typical virtues (they have 
virtues) and defects of the “‘ highbrow.” He has a refined 
nobility—but such as might well be more at home in Elysium 
than on earth, a gentle ghostly thing. He had scholarship, 
was a botanist, wrote on Greek coins; but he had neither 
knowledge of life nor by any means an infallible taste—things 
no scholarship can assure. And so his Muse has a melancholy 
alabaster beauty that always seems about to melt shimmering 
away : 

Among the wine-deep whin, 

Where redwings fluster in, 

She sits among the larches that I know, 
Crumbling in each wan hand 

A heath-spike’s bells like sand, 

Smiling a little, but her lips are slow. 


At his worst he wrote with a pedant’s frigidity about ‘“‘ Amor,” 
and ‘“ deciduous roses”? and “ cloud munitions,” and: 


The red-breast hypocrites, whose life 
Is sequel to the deeds of Cain. 


Poor robins! Then Philoctetes is surely a sickly thing beside 
Atalanta. No pseudo-Greek play with rhymeless choruses of 
the Merope type, that look as if it had been left to the compositor 
to settle where one line ends and the next begins, ever has been 
born alive. Again, his lyrics have charming moments like the 
** Nuptial Song” and “‘ The Windmill,” (which we sadly miss 
in this collection), but de Tabley is, after all, one of the poets 
who justify anthologies. His were Gray’s culture, Gray’s 
melancholy, but not Gray’s judgment : 

If we are lords in our disdain 

And rule our kingdom of despair, 

As fools we shall not plough the main 

For halters made of syrens’ hair. 


It might have been better for de Tabley, certainly for his poetry, 
if he had: better syrens’ hair, at least, than cobwebs in an 
ivory tower. 


One can welcome Mr. Blunden’s edition of Smart’s Song to 
David, without quite subscribing to his demand that “ it should 
be as familiar as [ Allegro.” That is unthinkable; the touch of 
the ridiculous that played about the life of the creator of the 
Princess Periwinkle, who could lease himself to a bookseller 
for ninety-nine years and practise literally the injunction to 
pray without ceasing, is not always absent from his one great 
poem, superb as its best stanzas are. Still a certain amount of 
this goose-into-swan fiction must be permitted to the race of 
editors ; and it was a good idea to reprint at the end the allusions 
in Gray, Johnson, and Miss Burney to Smart’s tragi-comic 
career. 

More attractive still is the reprint of A Handful of Pleasant 
Delights from the second edition of 1584 (the first of 1566 is not 
extant). Any collection of popular ballads is bound to contain 
much doggerel ; but some of these pieces are worth having not 
simply because Shakespeare had read them (parts of Ophelia’s 
mad song come from the first of them), but because they are 
charming still. Love is naturally their staple interest ; but 
there is a striking fondness for classical legends, treated with the 
typical Elizabethan realism. Here, for instance, Narcissus on 
the morning of his self-infatuation is made to dress himself in 
woman’s clothes and, more impetuous than his Greek original, 
leaps headlong into the fountain, instead of pining for days on 
its brink. That was too tall a story for your beef-eating Eliza- 
bethan. The other surprising thing is the metrical skill and 
sweetness of the best ballads, especially that pleasantly 
entitled : 

The scoffe of a Ladie, as pretie as may be, 
To a young man that went a wooing: 

He went still about her, and yet he went without her, 
Because he was so long a dooing, 
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and this other: 

Mayde, will ye loue me, yea or no? 

Tell me the trothe, and let me goe. 

It can be no lesse than a sinfull deed, 
Trust me truely, 

To linger a Louer that lookes to speede, 
In due time duely. 

You Maids that thinke your selues as fine, 

As Venus and all the Muses nine, 

The Father himselfe when he first made man, 
Trust me truely, 

Made you for his help when the world began, 
In due time duely. 


Then sith God’s will was euen so, 
Why should you disdaine your Louer tho? 
But rather with a willing heart 
Loue him truely. 
For in so doing, you do but your part, 
Let reason rule ye. 
It has the sweetness of a russet apple laid long aniong the 
straw, but kept fresh with a fairy’s kiss upon it. 

The editing shows labour and learning; but there are some 
strange lapses in the textual criticism. For instance, the 
analogy of the corresponding stanza makes it clear that on 
p. 15 the lines: 

Spin on now I pray you, I list not to stay 
I will goe play me.... 
should run: 
Spin on now I pray ye, I list not to stay ye, 
I will goe play me, 
I am vnfit for you. 
But the work as a whole needed doing and has been usefully 
done. F. L. Lucas. 


NEW NOVELS 


Mark Only. By T. F. Powys. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 

The Rector’s Daughter. By F. M. Mayor. Hogarth Press. 
7s. 6d. 

The Black Soul, By Liam O’Fianerty. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Children of the Age. By Knut Hamsun. Gyldendal. 7s. 6d. 

To-morrow and To-morrow. By SrepHEN McKENNA. Butter- 
worth. 7s. 6d. 

Croatan, By Mary Jounston. Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 


The Presence and the Power. By MarsorreE Bowen. Ward 
Lock. 7s. 6d. 

It is often said that one of the chief difficulties a modern 
novelist has to contend with is “the complexity of modern 
life.” Perhaps it is, though whether life is really very much 
more complex ‘for the individuals who have to live it, than 
it was a hundred or two hundred or two thousand years ago, 
one may be permitted to doubt. What is probably meant is 
that we are more interested in, and probably know more about, 
other peoples’ complexities than we used to. And this fact, if 
fact it be, is certainly one to bear in mind when criticising 
the works of modern novelists. Obviously there is an increasing 
difficulty felt by novelists in dealing satisfactorily with large 
canvases. Obviously the need for limitation in the subject 
matter is becoming more and more important. And this, 
no doubt, is responsible for the fact that in the last few years 
among the few novels that one remembers, so many have been 
concerned with the life of the country. People are simpler 
in the country, or at any rate there are fewer of them. There is 
still room, the novelist feels, to tell a story there. 

Certainly this choice of the country as a setting has had some 
good results, an incidental one being that at this moment I 
have before me at least three novels, which, however they may 
appear, if at all, in the face of posterity, are considerably superior 
to what one expects to find gathered together by chance at any 
given moment. 

Mr. Powys is by now coming into his own. The Left Leg 
and Black Bryony have received a good deal of the praise they 
deserved. One has begun to look for the queer taste of his 
work, a bitter earthy taste, a taste that one cannot possibly 
pretend to find pleasant, but which one knows one will go out 
of one’s way to find again. Mark Only supplies this flavour in 
even more concentrated form than either of the two earlier 
books. There are times in reading it when one almost cries out 
im pain, that life is not like that. Then one remembers that it 
often is. And then that Mr. Powys is not saying that life is 
anything, that he is just telling a story, a story that is moving 


with extraordinary sureness, and affecting one intensely. He 
does not protest. He does not point out that “ the President of 
the Immortals (in Aischylean phrase) had ended his sport 
with’? Mark Only, He merely tells a story where good is 
conquered by ill continually, and loveliness is snared and 
broken by the coarse and vile. 

The book contains less humour than Black Bryony, and after 
the grotesque christening, with the cupful of water leaking 
slowly out of the font where the body of a dead centipede is 
lying, there are few moments when one feels inclined to smile 
even with the wryest of wry mouths. Yet there is a queer kind 
of humour, too, in the almost chorus-like comments of two old 
men with vixen and ‘sister wives, and of their two abnormally 
dirty little boys ; a humour which does not make one smile, a 
kind of half-idiot childishness that adds to the pain of the 
main story. 

The book is grim and ironic rather than sombre; it is not 
rhetorical ; there is no heightening of the pathetic effect by 
making the innocent sufferers incredibly innocent. It is only 
that the kindly disposed are defeated by the unkindly, and 
therefore that the weak are bound to lose their natural pro- 
tectors. Sufferers and inflictors of suffering are very ordinarily 
human in their ways, and the position that becomes at times 
almost intolerable (or would if it were not for the climax) is 
merely that quite usual one of sensitive people being helplessly 
at the mercy of the coarse and greedy. Perhaps the chief 
inflictor of suffering—sly Charlie Tulk, who knew a thing or two 
—is uncommonly vile, but he is certainly not incredible. (One 
slip is made in describing him. We are told that he could not 
read, and also that he gained information about the Lower Lias, 
from a leaf torn out of the county directory). ‘*When Emmie 
Paine came as a servant to Mr. Beggwell’s, Charlie Tulk looked 
at her as an old dog-fox would at a young pullet perched upon 
a bough close above its head.”” Charlie Tulk gets what he wants, 
though he has a bad end. And there are times when one feels 
that it is not, in Mr. Powys’s mind, only Charlie who triumphs, 
but all the Charlies in the world who must triumph. But the 
book is neither a collection of horrors nor a treatise on pessimism. 
The tragedy is an individual tragedy inevitable in itself, and its 
close is a quiet relief from pain. I think it is undoubtedly the 
best novel, if not the best story, I have read since Black Bryony 
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appeared. Mr. Powys’s brackish mind is a rather individual 
taste. Some who have met it do not like it at all. Some are 
almost passionate admirers. But I cannot see how even those 
who dislike the taste can fail to see that a new novelist of very 
considerable worth has at length appeared. 

Miss Mayor, the author of The Rector’s Daughter, is an entirely 
new author to me, and rather a fascinating discovery. She, too, 
deals for the most part with country life, but on a higher social 
level, that level that extends from the country to the rectory 
and just a little lower. It is a life that she clearly knows as 
intimately as Mr. Powys knows his lower orders, and when 
she describes it she is on sure ground. Nothing could be better 
than her quiet opening pages, with their description of the 
gentlemanly and scholarly old rector who “was melted by 
beauty, giving it moral qualities which did not belong to it” ; 
who said of Pascal that: ‘‘ He had a great mind, and I think, 
much as one respects the brilliance and lucidity of the French, 
one may say it was an English mind”; and who felt that “the 
French pronunciation of French was what was to be expected 
of them,” so much so that, “if any English person, particularly 
any English man, tried to pronounce French correctly, Canon 
Jocelyn would say afterwards: ‘There is a little affectation 
about him, I cannot tell precisely what it is.’’”” Canon Jocelyn 
is beautifully done, and so is his daughter with her longing for 
love, her real goodness, and her incapability to be otherwise 
than her gentlemanly upbringing had made her. Where the 
book fails curiously is when it wanders from this field. We are 
shown glimpses of “‘ Bohemian Life” in London and fast life 
on the Riviera which are on a far lower level. Miss Mayor’s 
powers of quiet and gently humorous description fail her here. 
Nevertheless, this book, too, is far out of the ordinary. Its 
writing is often delightful, and its main story is genuinely moving 
and without trickery. 

Children of the Age, by Knut Hamsun, has not the power of 
Growth of the Soil, yet it has that defect of many northern stories 
of aiming directly at power. Perhaps in the far north characters 
as they grow old are always gnarled and inordinately obstinate. 
Perhaps the further north you get the more proud you become 
of being ‘“‘a character.” There are two such characters in this 
book and though both are well done the story that wanders 
rather aimlessly between them is a little pointless. It is true 
that all things, even the gnarled, must decay, but by itself that 
fact does not make a story. 

Mr. Liam O’Flaherty has found his simplified land on the 
coast of Inverara. Here the simplifications are terrific, and 
life is red-blooded, indeed. Storms rage continually without, 
while fights and drinking, and the fierceness of desire, rage within 
the huts and hovels. There is a woman, of wild and illegitimate 
birth, scorning her miserable mate and determined to love a 
conqueror. There is the conqueror, at first scorning her as a 
peasant and gradually coming to love her and find salvation 
through her. And the story is not nonsense in the least, nor 
even melodrama. The characters live clearly in the mind. 
It does not appear incredible or even unlikely that they should 
be so primitive and in tune with the seasons, for the truth is 
that Mr. O’Flaherty is rather a poet than a novelist. By this 
I do not mean that he overloads his story with grand descriptive 
writing, which is not his way at all. He writes well for his 
purpose, that is all. But he has conceived his story epically, 
and has set it quite reasonably in heroic surroundings. It is 
good and at times fine reading. And it is a story that hangs 
admirably together from start to climax. 

So much for the stories of the country, of which one is certain] y 
a novel of very real importance. 

In To-morrow and To-morrow Mr. Stephen McKenna finishes 
off that long series of novels which I had no idea was so long, 
and started off with Sonia and has been concerned with the 
War and its sequel and various imaginary characters who acted 
therein. It seems to me very like others in the series I have 
read, a curious mixture of radical idealism and the tone of 
the Tatler and Bystander. Perhaps it is good that people in all 
camps should be on the side of the Angels. Judged as 
journalists there are better novelists than Mr. McKenna. 

Miss Mary Johnston’s historical romance is laid in Virginia 
in the time of Elizabeth. It is very romantic and quite good 
of its kind. Miss Marjorie Bowen’s takes place in modern times, 
and is no less romantic but not so good. 

““*It seems to me that you profane the place you stand in,’ 
replied the doctor. ‘Have you no tenderness, no hope, even at 
this moment? Leave us lest she wakes and you trouble her.’” 
Surely most historical novelists would be wise to stick to 
“costume” times. Rate Wricar. 





THE SPANIARD IN AMERICA 


The Conquest of the River Plate. By R. B. CunNINGHAmE. 
GraHaM. Heinernann. 15s. 


Strange figures pass in hurried procession through Mr. Graham's 
history. There are the plain, resolute, reckless explorers and 
conquerors, who sought nothing in the Americas save wealth 
and slaves. There is the odd German soldier, Hulderic Schmidel, 
who kept a record of the conquest of La Plata, and published it. 
There are noble and admirable women ; Maldonada, a kind of 
Indian Androcles, and the magnificent La Bella Liropeya. 
There is, above all, that very gallant gentleman Alvar Nuiiez 
Cabega de Vaca, the greatest of the conquistadores, of whom 
Mr. Cunninghame-Graham has already written in A Vanished 
Arcadia. We are indeed rather sorry that he has not chosen 
to write a life of Nuiiez, a figure who dwarfs all his contem- 
poraries in exploration and conquest: for in this volume, full 
as it is of fascinating detail, of grim, beautiful and cynical 
stories, he has not managed to master the rich confusion of his 
material. The subject is, really, too vast for a book of this 
size. Although we agree heartily with Mr. Cunninghame- 
Graham that it is a mistake for a foreign historian, writing on 
so little known a theme, to elaborate minute points of fact, 
it is even a worse mistake for him to be as disconnected and as 
economical in narrative as is Mr. Graham. Many pages of the 
book are rather notes for a history than a history proper. Mr. 
Graham does not give himself or his readers space. There is 
almost a new fact in every paragraph and a new actor in every 
page ; and when the book is finished the reader has not a con- 
nected story of the conquest of La Plata and the founding of 
the early colonies, but only a few vivid impressions against a 
too swiftly moving background of half-glimpsed men and 
events. 

To take only one instance. How many moderately educated 
persons know that the horses which still roam, in huge herds, 
over the Pampa are descendants from the horses which were 
brought first to La Plata by the Spaniards? Mr. Graham, 
of course, says this, but what an opportunity he has lost in not 
devoting more space to the great legend of the horse and the 
Indians’ reverence and fear of him, a fear soon conquered, but 
once so acute that offerings were made to the animals. Mr. 
Graham gives us passages of great interest about the wild horse 
of the Pampa, with quotations from early writers: but we want 
more from him than that ; we want descriptive writing of that 
fine kind which he can give us, but of which there is too little 
in this volume. As it is, his best sentence on the horse is to 
be found in a footnote on the death of Don Pedro de Mendoza: 

From the five horses and seven mares that he abandoned sprang 
the great herds that in two generations spread from where now 
stands the watering-place of Mar del Plata, to where the Andes 
rise like a buttress from the plain. 


El Rio de la Plata includes Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay 
and Alto Peru, a part of Bolivia. Of the conquistadores here 
celebrated the most prominent were Nufiez, Pedro de Mendoza, 
Irala, and Juan Garay. Of these Nufiez is incomparably the 
greatest, and the one who appeals most to Mr. Graham’s temper 
and genius. He was a man out of his time. Religious without 
fanaticism, tolerant without softness, free from the least suspicion 
of colour prejudice, immutably just and truthful, resolute and 
indomitable in spirit, of an amazing endurance—had he had 
different men under him the whole story of La Plata would have 
been different. A man of Nufiez’ extreme honesty could, how- 
ever, scarcely have succeeded in the Europe of the sixteenth 
century ; he was bound to fail in America. A soldier who did 
not allow his men to steal either goods or women ; a Christian 
who suppressed the untimely zeal of the friars, especially when 
they removed Indian maidens from home to convert them; 
a governor who argued with his discontented soldiers instead 
of having them imprisoned or shot or exiled ; a Spaniard who, 
put in authority, cultivated and won the affection of his poor 
subjects and the aboriginals—what chance of success for his 
policy had such a man among the hordes of greedy adventurers 
and unimaginative soldiers who were his only helpers? For 
ten years before he went to La Plata he was a captive of the 
Indians in Florida, and raised himself from the despised rank of 
a slave to a position semi-divine, only by the exercise of kindness 
and a little surgery. His appointment to be Governor and 
Captain-General of La Plata in 1540, after the failure of Men- 
doza’s expedition, is certainly evidence that Spain could choose 
the right men, even if she did not care to pay them. Nufiez 
might, after all, have succeeded in his ideal of a colony which 
lived by work and by decent treatment of the Indians, if it 
had not been for Irala, who had taken over after Mendoza’s 
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THE SPIRIT OF COAL 


OFFERS 


SERVICE TO THE EMPIRE 


IN ITS HOMES—More Comfort; Less Drudgery ; 
More Leisure; True Economy of Time, Money and 


Health. 


IN ITS WORKSHOPS—Improved Output; Increased 
Output ; Better Working Conditions for Employees. 


IN ITS CITIES—Cleaner Air ; More Sunshine ; More 
Beauty; Less Disease ; More Energy ; More Joyousness. 


HESE and other services which 

Gas—the purified Spirit of Coal— 
offers to all, can be studied in detail 
at the British Empire Gas Exhibit in 
the centre of the Palace of Industry 
at Wembley. 
In the Domestic Section of that Ex- 
hibit will be found Model Rooms of 
various styles and descriptions— Living 
Rooms, Kitchens, Bed Rooms, Nur- 
series and Bath Rooms, &c.—con- 
taining in actual operation the most 
artistic, efficient and hygienic gas 
appliances and fittings. 
They provide a convincing demon- 
stration that modern methods of gas 
lighting and heating can be made to 
harmonise with any scheme of decora- 
tionand furnishing, modernor“ period,” 
costly or inexpensive. Living pictures 
illustrate the advantages of gas through- 
out “ The Seven Ages of Woman.” 





In the Industrial Section of the Gas 
Exhibit will be found a large variety 
of Crucibles, Furnaces, Ovens and 
other appliances illustrating some of 
the thousand-and-one applications of 
gas to industry and demonstrating 
the fact that in factory as in home, 
“If it's Heat you want, it’s Gas 
you want.” 

Expertsare in attendancetogive visitors 
the best advice and latest information 
respecting the most economical and 
efficient use of gas for the production 
of light, heat or power in home, work- 
shop or office. No one interested in 
that subject can afford to miss so great 
an opportunity. 

The Exhibit is furnished with arm- 
chairs, tables and telephones for the 
use of visitors, who will find it a con- 
venient rendezvous and place of rest. 


Everyone should make a note : 


WHEN AT WEMBLEY BE SURE TO VISIT THE GAS EXHIBIT 


(In the centre of the Palace of Industry) 


The British Empire Gas Exhibit Committee, 30, Grosvenor Gardens, S,W. } 
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death and was, presumably, disappointed at his supersession. 
Irala appears to have been moderately honest; but he was 
stupid, brutal and not too scrupulous about his agents. Nufiez 
reduced taxation, gave the poor food and clothing, imprisoned 
dishonest officials, and after successful battles released all pris- 
oners instead of keeping them for slaves, and worst of all sent 
home some girls who had, his officers told him, been “ given to 
them by their chiefs.” The end was certain. A conspiracy 
was started, and Nufiez, when he was ill and in bed, was 
imprisoned by his enemies, and finally sent to Spain where he 
was, after a long wait, successful in clearing his name from the 
trumped up charges of his opponents. With his disappearance 
from the River Plate, Mr. Graham’s story loses half its fascination. 
He has made a living figure of Nufiez; and the quotations he 
makes from the Governor’s writings give one an impression of 
a singularly self-controlled, humorous, unegotistic man, a type 
very rare at any time, but surely unique in the ranks of admin- 
istrative explorers. 

Of the Indians they fought and the country they occupied 
Mr. Graham gives some vivid accounts. The Indian of La 
Plata was a fiercer, a more courageous, if a less civilised, person 
than the native of Mexico and Peru. Not till 1882 were the 
Pampa Indians finally conquered by the people who founded 
Buenos Aires. Certainly they had the inspiration of a wonderful 
country : 

The plains of Hungary and Spain were but mere garden plots 
compared to the vast sea of green that the astonished Spaniard 
now beheld. Few, indeed, of them could have seen the Central 
Asian steppes, and even they, with their hard, wiry grass and cruel 
climate, gave no idea of the vast savannah, which the grass, moved 
by the wind, broke into rolling waves, and seemed a sea, No cattle 
and no horses fed upon it, although in ages past the small eight- 
footed horse roamed over it in thousands, leaving his bones in 
many a cave and bluff upon the river’s banks. 


Though warlike and brave, the Indians were not as a rule un- 
friendly, until oppression, treachery and tactlessness drove them 
into hostility. The Indians who knew and travelled with 
Nufiez told him on parting: 

You came among us naked and barefooted, and they (the other 
Christians) well-dressed, riding on horses and armed with lances. 
You and your comrades were not greedy, but, on the contrary, 
everything we gave you returned . . . the others only wished to 
steal all that they saw, and never gave a gift to anybody. 


To such a man the Indians gave their confidence ; a confidence 
deeply resented by the blunt Schmidel who, on one occasion, 
notes “ out of the spoil I got nineteen Indians, men and women, 
not very old, and other things.” Mr. Cunninghame-Graham wisely 
refuses to draw any national generalisations from his melancholy 
story : the Spanish conquerors were on the whole no better and 
no worse than the Elizabethan adventurers, but in Nuiiez 
Spain can boast of a conqueror and a colonizer whose ideals 
and practice do much to redeem what is otherwise a black 
episode in the history of the contact of the Old World and the 
New. 


EURIPIDES THE MODERN 


Euripides and His Influence, By F. L. Lucas. With Intro- 
duction by R. W. Livincstone. Harrap. 5s. 


This is the best volume we have yet seen in an attractive 
series. Those previously published are well enough in their 
general appreciation, but scanty in providing instances of use 
or imitation, and decidedly partial—to the United States— 
in the bibliographies at the end. Mr. Lucas writes with a verve 
and a power of epigram that make reading a pleasure, and though 
he pretends rather to undervalue the echoes of Euripides in 
later literature, he produces more in this way than his colleagues 
in the series. He follows the broad stream of influence down the 
centuries in detail, and doubtless learnt a good deal to the 
purpose when he was writing on Seneca and the Elizabethans. 
It was mostly through the distorting medium of Seneca that 
the Greek drama influenced the Elizabethan. Plays in the 
peculiar Greek form have never been a prosperous English 
venture. Shakespeare’s beautiful and intricate patterns were 
not founded on Greek, and we agree with Mr. Lucas in thinking 
that Churton Collins found him cribbing from Greek when he 
was more often relying, as Gibbon suggested, on mother Nature, 
who remained pretty much in London what she was in Athens. 
Milton was a firm admirer of Euripides, and his “ build the 
lofty rime” in Lycidas may go back to the aodds éripywoe of 
the Supplices. The eighteenth century was crude and limited 
in its judgment of Greek ; but Johnson was reading Euripides 


at seventy-five, and the despised Rymer lent to Dryden the 
discovery that Phedra was the first woman in love the Greek 
drama has to show. Her passion for Hippolytus was, it igs 
interesting to know, toned down in a second edition. Hippoly- 
tus, as a type of the spiritual prig, should have a modern appeal, 
and is one of the dramatist’s many subtle studies of young 
men. 

Goethe was a lover and imitator of Euripides, but another 
German, Schlegel, denounced him as a botcher, and being duly 
translated to Bohn, settled his hash for many years. (The Eng. 
lish of the mid-Victorian period were strangely subservient to 
German Professors of Shakespeare and much else.) Here he 
gets a proper slap for his shallow depreciation, a type of criticism 
which is still not obsolete. Mr. Saintsbury, in a History of 
Criticism, and in the twentieth century, can write : 

It would have been of the very first interest to have an essay 
from the hand of Euripides justifying his decadent and sentimental 
fashion of drama. 


Mr. Lucas is timely then in speaking of the “‘ Greek, whose 
steadfast refusal to sacrifice sense to sentiment the modern 
world has yet to learn.” Euripides made one of his characters 
exclaim : 

Nature, what a nuisance to mankind you are! 


and his plays are full of real rather than ideal characters. He 
could not leave Orestes as calm as Sophocles made him, after 
murdering his mother, as if that effort settled all the trouble. 
Mr. Lucas protests against the idea that the chief purpose of 
Euripides was to maintain that 

An honest God’s the noblest work of man, 


and certainly he went much further. He arraigned his own 
people for their cruelty in war; he challenged their ideas of 
conscience. So for an age, like our own, full of questionings, 
he is essentially a modern, and has his counterpart in Ibsen and 
Bernard Shaw. But Ibsen, working on what we playfully call 
our civilisation with the cool precision of the clinical surgeon, 
fails to bring out those touches of beauty which come to all in 
moments of high emotion, and Shaw is the sworn foe of romance. 
Euripides is a rationalist with a keen eye for beauty as well as 
human nature. Prof. Gilbert Murray has adapted him, as Mr. 
Lucas says, in “most misleadingly romantic” style. If this 
method is ever justified, it is in the Iphigenia in Tauris. Father 
Orestes and his lost sister with a yachting millionaire, the modern 
King of our times, translate Thoas from the Crimea to the South 
Seas, and there is a Rider Haggard story complete, with an 
avalanche of cinema royalties to follow! There is a good deal 
to be said for honest Thoas, but he is, like Xuthus in the Jon, 
not an Athenian, and so rather stupid, as unsuspicious as the 
good Porthos led astray by the plots of Aramis. How far the 
plays present the personal convictions of Euripides we cannot 
tell, and his views may well have varied at different periods in 
his life. Points he emphasises more than once may fairly be 
supposed of special interest to him. 

Of the often tedious prologues, Mr. Lucas says that “ the 
loss of surprise-effects, which in any case do not survive the first 
time of seeing, is more than compensated by the gain in tragic 
irony and the power of grasping the form of the play as a whole.’ 
This last point is supported by what Aristophanes makes Euri- 
pides say in the Frogs about Aischylus, but the prologues by no 
means always give away the future course of the play, and the 
best, perhaps, are those which speak of coming trouble without 
telling the form it is to take. Besides these prologues Euripides 
often used a stock ending for his plays, a few verses of a common- 
place kind. Was he sensible enough to see that audiences of a 
lively sort do not settle down quickly at the beginning, and 
likewise leave too early, and so to provid« for these disturbances 
matter of little consequence? The element of surprise seems to 
us nothing, as the dramatist hoped for a prize, not a long run, 
and had not the perpetually varying audiences of our modern 
theatre. 

We wish that the plan of the series included an index, as the 
book is full of points the student will want to return to. Indeed, 
it seems a waste of labour to write a review with anything 
original in it, as Mr. Lucas has supplied so many nice things 
which might be stolen, after the manner of the common oF 
urban critic. The notes and bibliography are very satisfactory; 
except that we rather doubt Shakespeare’s fondness for tragic 
child-characters, for which Mr. Lucas ranks him with Euripides 
and Maeterlinck. The American printer has" made Jeremy 
Taylor’s book into A Short View of the Immortality and hing 0 
ness of the English Stage. His slip happily reminds us tha 
Euripides was not immoral, but immortal. 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THOMAS BURT, M.P., D.C.L., Pitman 
and Privy Councillor. 


An Autobiography. With Supplementary Chapters by 
AARON WATSON and a Foreword by WitFrip Burt. 
15s. net. 
This autobio raphy will prove one of the most interesting books of 
the season. r. Burt was a Labour Pioneer in the most precise and 
the most extended meaning of the term. The conditions of mining 
life when Mr. Burt first entered a coal-pit and the growth of the 
Labour cause are graphically described. 
“The autobiography ranks among the most valuable documents of 
our time.” —The Star. 


THOMAS HARDY’S UNIVERSE. 


By ERNEST BRENNECKE, Jun. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 

In view of the immense interest in Hardy which is now prevaleht. 
this book should supply a definite need. The author has disc 
the “ Hardy-Universe " with its creator, who, while disclaiming 
attempt to supply in his writings a “ systematised and warrant 
pailosophy,” found himself in fair agreement with the system here 
resented. 
as The book itself is a_ very a pe and interesting piece of 
work which no lover of Hardy should miss.”—Methodist Recorder. 


By His Honour Judge EDWARD PARRY, Author of 
“What the Judge Thought,” “Seven Lamps of 
Advocacy,” etc. 21s. net. 
His Honour Judge Parry’s new book is an intensely interesting 
treatise founded on the accounts of sensational trials of the 7 
the Tichborne Trial, the life and death of Charles Peace, a tale of 
—¥ my and the Bloody Assizes, some murder mysteries which 
we mever been cleared up, and the tale of the “ Ducking Stool.” 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


“There is no end to the good stories one would like to quote 
peo absorbing book. One cannot praise it too highly.”—Daily 
raphic. 
_“He makes of everything that he touches a story, without doin 
violence to the actual records, which would do credit to a writer o 
thrilling fiction.” —Westminster Gazette. 


THE HOUSES OF THE WORKERS. 


By A, SAYLE (formerly Housing Sub-Inspector in 
the Ministry of Health). Edited and with an additional 
chapter by JOHN A. ROSEVEAR, F.S.IL, Member of 
the Council of the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association. Profusely illustrated with diagrams, 
plans, and photographs. 12s. 6d. net. 
“The Housing Problem” is a familiar phrase—and it is little 
more than a phrase to many of us—but to those who have seen and 
understood something of the human discomfort, degradation, and 
content of that problem, it is not a phrase, but a shameful fact 
which | a H on 2 
¢ political cry “Homes for ” and it Imination, 
the Housing Act of 1919, are dealt with 1 ia detail, and ‘he som 


why operations under the Act broke down and so little was actually 
ted are adequately di d 





























POINCARE: A Biographical Portrait. 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON, Author of “ Peace- 
making at Paris.” 7s. 6d. net. 
A temperament which has long been an enigma to the English 
mind is here revealed to the world in this illuminating and brightly 
written volume. The author until recently was the Paris corre- 
spondent of the Times, and everyone should read this book if they 
wish to form an accurate judgment of the remarkable man who has 
played so big a part in Europe since the war. 
ery interesting, i i i 
er I a very informative, and, be it added, very 


THE LETTERS OF CHARLES GREVILLE 
AND HENRY REEVE. 
Edited by A. H. JOHNSON. Cloth. 21s. net. 


his volume is good reading to those interested in the doi 
n : loings of 
the carly Victorians. They are spread over a period from 1839 
= and not only deal with the critical history of those times, but 
with the political and social gossip, which will always remain a 
Source of Prat interest to readers of to-day. 


“ 
One of the most pi i i ; so: 
memeire."--'o>, Os ; pagent and enlightening of literary and political 


By CAMILLE FLAMMARION, author of “Death 
and Its Mystery” and “Dreams of an Astronomer.” 
To those who have alread ag logy 
“ s o | y read the author’s famous trilo; 
wnaere Death,” “ At Death,” and “ After Death,” M. Flammarion’s 
= rh of the Spirit World will need no introduction. It will be 
br ent to say that he treats this subject from the same view-point 
y - Oa phenomenal appearances from the Spirit World. part 
oun “7 the book will be found to contain a most interesting 
ot ghost stories and unaccountable happenings. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 











L__1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 
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PAYMENT BY RESULTS 
Introduction, Organization, Ratefixing. 
By J. E. POWELL. 8vo. 2ls. net. 
“This volume is a mine of valuable information, and no 
manager, foreman, or charge hand, or indeed any work- 
man, can afford to be without it."—Current Opinion. 





ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS 


By Sir SYDNEY J. CHAPMAN. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


OUTLINES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 


By Sir SYDNEY J. CHAPMAN. Third Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 








THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND 


From Early Times to the Reformation. 

By JAMES MACKINNON, M.A, PhD. D.D., 
assisted by JAMES A. R. MACKINNON, M.A., LL.B. 
8vo. 16s. net. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER 


‘A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for 
the Year 1923. 
Edited by M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. 8vo. 30s. net. 


GAMBLING AND RELIGION 


By the REV. JAMES GLASS, Vicar of Leyton. With 
a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. LORD PARMOOR. 
Crown 8vo. 

Paper Covers, 2s. 6d. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SPECTROSCOPY 
By E. C. C. BALY, C.B.E, M.Sc, F.RS., Grant 
Professor of Inorganic Chemistry in the University of 


Liverpool. 
With Illustrations. Third Edition. 


8vo. Vol. I. 14s. net. 


ANALYTICAL MECHANICS 
Comprising the Kimetics and Statics of Solids and 
Fluids. 
By EDWIN H. BARTON, D.Sc. F.R.S., F.RS.E, 
F Inst.P., F.P.S.L., Professor of Experimental Physics, 
University College, Nottingham. 
Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
With Diagrams. 8vo. 2ls. net. 


NEW EDITION. 


A DICTIONARY OF 
APPLIED CHEMISTRY 


By Sir EDWARD THORPE, C.B., LL.D., F.RS., 
assisted by Eminent Contributors. With Illustrations. 
Royal 8vo. . 

Vol. V. OXYGEN to RYE. 60s. net. 


MR. and MRS. SIDNEY WEBB’S LATEST BOOKS 


STATUTORY AUTHORITIES 
FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 


Being Volume IV. “English Local Government” 
Series. 8vo. 25s. net. (1922.) 


ENGLISH PRISONS 
UNDER LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


With a Preface by G. BERNARD SHAW. 
8vo. 15s. net. (1922.) 


THE CONSUMERS’ 
CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


An Up-to-date Critical Analysis. 8vo. 18s. net. (1921.) 


A CONSTITUTION FOR THE SOCIALIST 
COMMONWEALTH OF GREAT BRITAIN 


8vo. 12s. 6d. net. (1920.) 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 











Two Volumes. 
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MEDIZVAL ENGLAND 


Mediaeval England. Edited by H. W. C. Davis. Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. 2ls. 

This is a new edition of Dr. Barnard’s well-known Companion 
to English History. The plan of the work remains as it was 
originally laid down, but, under the new editor, Professor 
H. W. C. Davis, a number of changes have been made. The 
bibliographies at the end of each section have been brought 
up to date, such of the chapters as have not been re-written 
have been carefully revised, and five sections have been com- 
pletely re-written. By issuing the book at an increased price 
the publishers have been able to include a number of new 
illustrations while retaining the best of the old. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the new chapters are those 
on architecture and on the medieval ecclesiastical system. 
Military and ecclesiastical architecture are dealt with by Mr. 
E. A. G. Lamborn, whose Story of Architecture in Oxford Stone 
is not sufficiently well known. Mr. Lamborn is an elementary 
schoolmaster and a highly gifted man ; besides the distinguished 
work that he has done as a literary critic and historian he has 
also equipped himself by years of study as an authority on 
medizval architecture. Many of the photographs with which 
his chapters on ecclesiastical and military architecture are 
illustrated were taken by himself; they are admirably adapted 
to bring out the points made in the text. These points are 
exactly those which should appeal to the kind of public for whom 
the book is written—the amateur antiquarian who is prepared 
to do some serious work on his hobby. Mr. Lamborn is not a 
sentimentalist, he does not treat the Middle Ages as a paradise 
of the picturesque, but he has taken infinite trouble to find out 
what the medieval builder and mason meant to do and suc- 
ceeded in doing. He knows the detailed daily routine that 
went on in the parish church and the castle, and he never 
misses a chance of pointing out how that detail can be recon- 
structed by anyone who will take the trouble to study carefully 
the medizval fabrics which remain. 

The section on ecclesiastical organisation is divided between 
Miss Rose Graham’s article on ‘ Monasticism,” Mr. A. G. 
Little’s on ‘‘ The Mendicant Orders,” and Mr. Baskerville’s 
on ** The Secular Clergy.” They are obviously written with 
the same purpose as the chapters on architecture, and are 
equally business-like, thorough and interesting. Miss Graham 
gives a most careful survey, illustrated by maps, of the different 
forms of monasticism which flourished in England, prefaced 
by an admirable sketch of the History of Monasticism. Mr. 
Little is, of course, the greatest living authority on the subject 
which he treats here; in some twenty-eight pages he gives a 
most valuable summary of the mendicant friars’ organisation, 
of their main contribution towards medieval learning, and of 
the reasons for their long struggle with the secular clergy. 
Mr. Baskerville has even less space for dealing with the diocesan 
and parochial system in England and with the training and 
social life of the clergy, but in less than twenty pages he gives 
an equally vivid picture of the Mendicants’ irreconcilable 
enemies. 

The other three sections which have been re-written are on 
the more technical subjects of Handwriting, Printed Books and 
Coinage. Each of them is by an acknowledged authority : 
Dr. Madan, formerly Bodleian Librarian, on ‘* Handwriting” ; 
Mr. Gibson, of the Bodleian, on “Printed Books”; and Mr. 
Brooke, of the British Museum, on “ Coinage.” 

Thus in rather over six hundred pages and in fourteen chapters 
wejhave, complete with Glossary and Index, a survey of all the 
main aspects of English medizval life : war, costume, heraldry, 
shipping, town and country life, art and trade and commerce, 
as well as the topics to which we have already referred. 


JERUSALEM 


Jerusalem. A Historical Sketch. By Lionext Cust. [Illus- 
trated by Major Benron F.LetcHer. Black. 7s. 6d. 

Probably no city in the world is more hampered by its past 
than Jerusalem. Although it is visited every year by thousands 
of pilgrims, who approach its gates in a spirit of reverence con- 
spicuously lacking among visitors to the other great cities of 
the world, and although it has features of the greatest interest 
to archeologists and historians, it is a fact that it is not yet 
appreciated for its own sake as it deserves to be. The pilgrims 
go away disillusioned and disgusted by the squabbles of the 
rival sects and the tawdry decorations of the sacred shrines ; 
the archeologists are disappointed to discover hardly any archi- 
tectural remains of a date earlier than the Arab conquest. Few 


visitors are content with the beauty of the city as it stands to-day, 
triumphant upon its hills, looking across the historic valley to 
the Mount of Olives and the bleak Judzan hills, encompassed 
by its walls like a town of the Middle Ages—magnificently situ. 
ated, complete in itself, impervious to the assaults of modern 
commercialism—in fact, one of the most romantic cities of the 
world, and, if it is approached in the proper spirit, one of the 
most delightful to visit. 

Two years ago Major Benton Fletcher did a series of drawings 
of Jerusalem, which were afterwards exhibited in London, and 
attracted much attention. There is no doubt that he captured 
the “atmosphere” of the place to a remarkable extent. He 
has a delicate touch and a sensitive feeling for architecture, 
These black-and-white sketches have now been published in a 
book, and Mr. Lionel Cust has supplied the text to accompany 
them. What he has written is simply an historical sketch of 
Jerusalem from the earliest times to the present day, with special 
attention to the fate of the various buildings. It would probably 
have been a better plan to follow Major Benton Fletcher’s draw- 
ings, and give the history of the buildings separately—in fact, 
to write a kind of guide-book. As it is, there is but little relation 
between the text and the illustrations. But the history is both 
sound and readable. In his concluding chapter Mr. Cust touches 
upon the future of Jerusalem, and assumes the mantle of the 
prophets. He says: 

As a commercial centre the rapid extension of mechanical and 
aerial transport bids fair to bring Jerusalem on to the route of 
commerce, in which the weeks and months of camel and caravan 
transport will be replaced by the days of mechanical transport. 
With a better provision of accommodation for tourists, Jerusalem 
will become, perhaps not for its advantage, one of the goals for 
tourists of every nation. . . . It is possible that more and more 
the religious centres of Islam, Christianity and Jewry may be 
found established within the precincts of Jerusalem and acting 
in harmony with each other. 


That last prophecy is a brave one. We all “‘ pray for the peace 
of Jerusalem,” and no one more fervently than the British 
taxpayer; but it is a simple fact that our rule has not yet 
brought peace to the Holy City. We have improved the rela- 
tions between Moslems and Christians, but only by uniting them 
in hostility to the Jews. In the early days of the British occu- 
pation, the Temple area, where no Jew ever dared to set foot and 
Christians might only visit in the company of a Consular repre- 
sentative, was thrown open to all visitors; but the irreverent 
behaviour of the chattering crowds of trippers has so annoyed 
the Moslem authorities that it seems likely that the old regula- 
tions will have to be revived. We may take a pride in what we 
have done for Jerusalem. We have cleaned up its streets, while 
preserving them from the hands of the modern builder ; we have 
exposed and restored the ancient walls so that the visitor may 
now walk upon them in an almost complete circuit of the city; 
and we have revived local industries and preserved law and 
order. But we have not yet brought Jerusalem anywhere within 
sight of religious peace ; and, in the opinion of many of those 
who know her best, we are not likely to do so, unless the age of 
miracles returns. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Seasons in Wood and Valley. By E. M. WILLIAMs. 
6s. 

It has been Mrs. Williams’ good fortune, apparently, to live on the 
fringes of the New Forest ; and in this pleasant book, under sections 
headed according to the months of the year, she has gathered some of 
the results of her observations: she describes her adventures with a 
hoopoe, with sundew traps, Dartford warblers and baby pewits; 
she tells of adders swallowing their young when danger threatens, 
of wagtails picking the flies from ponies’ eyes and of brown owls 
a-washing; she raises our indignation against trappers and bird- 
hunting boys; and she kindles a smile with such pictures as that of 
fourteen wrens clustered for warmth through a winter's night in 4 
disused martin’s nest. : - 

Too many of the “ nature-books ” we are getting just now are wpe 
better than journalism turned out to meet increased demand ; r 
often they are written in a style so excessively ornamental that | 
serves to hide, from casual eyes, the paucity of the information 
Mrs. Williams’ book is obviously the careful result of much careful, 
curious and leisurely observation ; and if her style owes nothing to 
artifice, that is because she is able to rely, for interest, upon her subject- 
matter—of which she is so sure and to the writing-up of which she 18 
able to bring a very real enthusiasm. The following incident 
piece of information will serve to illustrate the easy assurance 
which she can write: 

“The other day I saw some boys trying to play at ‘dibs’ with 
pebbles; but more than half the variations were unknown 


Duckworth. 
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“A Classic of the Sea.”—Daily News. 


The Cruise of the 
“Amaryllis.” 


By the late G. H. P. MULHAUSER, Lt., R.N.R., 
Author of Small Craft. 


With a Memoir of the Author by E. KEBLE 
CHATTERTON, and an Introduction by CLAUD 
WORTH. Illustrated with 60 Photographs taken by 
the author, and 5 Maps. 

A diary of the author’s daring journey round the world 
in a 28-ton yawl (1920-23), an achievement unsurpassed in 
modern seafaring. 

8s. 6d. net. 








IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


At All Good Bookshops and Libraries 
IMPRESSIONS OF SOVIET 








RUSSIA 


By CHARLES SAROLEA 


Professor of French Literature in the University of 
Edinburgh. Demy 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. net 


Daily Mail: “One of the cleverest and best accounts that has 
yet_ appeared.” 
» Times | Literary Supplement: “Valuable for its transparent 
onesty. 

Morning Post: “He is an observer with the interpreti 
which sees below the surface of things.” a ee 

Scotsman: “ The British Premier should read and digest this book.” 











About Famous Men and Women 





MEMORIES 
By KATHARINE TYNAN 














“If you are tired of sex and murder and psycho-analysis, 
let me advise you to take this little book into your garden 
and there make friends with Mr. Aristotle and Annabelle 
Lee and the rest.”—Sketch. 


The Puppet Master 


By ROBERT NATHAN. With decora- 
tions by WyNnpHAM PayNe. 


“This is a charming book, full of 
originality and feeling. There is much 
verbal beauty in the writing, and even 
more beauty in the imagination, which 
makes it notable in its age.”—FRANK 
SWINNERTON. 7s. 6d. net. 





Demy 8vo. Price 15s, net 


Times: “‘ Her memories are warm and sincere, and will fan the 
pleasant fires of recollection.” 

Morning Post: “* Has the fragrance of faded rose-leaves in a blue 
china bowl (yes, and somewhere at a distance little bells are 
chiming).” 

Spectator: “ Adds a volume to the valuable material dealing with 
modern literary, political and social history.” 





For Lovers of England 








OLD WORLD ENGLAND 








Impressions of a Stranger 








Up Hill and Down Dale 


A book of poems by KENNETH ASHLEY. 


A first book of verse by a young poet whose work has 
already attracted much attention in the London Mercury and 
other journals. 5s. net. 





Wage-Slavery 


By J. K. HEYDON. 


“A very welcome piece of independent thinking which has 
brought the author (an Australian employer) to clearly con- 
ceived positions of principle.”—Observer. s. net. 


By ALBERT OSBORNE 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. Price 12s. 6d. net 


Times: “It is not only our villages, inns, castles, rivers and 
cathedrals that transport him, but our people, high and low, and our 
modes of life.” 

Birmingham Post: “ A knowledgeable and pleasant book.” 

Liverpool Post: “His writing has real charm. . . . There 
should be many readers for this book.” 


STILL IN GREAT DEMAND 
UNCENSORED RECOLLECTIONS 
ANON. 12s. 6d. net 
THINGS I KNOW ABOUT KINGS, 
CELEBRITIES AND CROOKS 
WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 
W. H. HUDSON: A PORTRAIT 





12s. 6d. net 


MORLEY ROBERTS. 16s. 2et 
BANKERS AND CREDIT 
HARTLEY WITHERS. 6s. net 





Novels that are Being Widely Read 


Mr. Vachell’s Fine Novel 








Just Out. 


A new novel by KATHERINE BURDEKIN, 
Author of Anna Colquhoun. 


The Reasonable Hope 


A romantic story of Bohemian life. 7s. 6d. net. 





Just Out. 


Chinese Lanterns 


By GRACE THOMPSON SETON, author of A Woman 
Tenderfoot in Egypt. 


Experiences and adventures in revolutionary China by the 
well-known traveller-author and wife of the famous oy 
12s. 








JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LIMITED. 
Send for specimen copy of “The Bodleian” and Spring List. 





THE PROCESSION OF LIFE 
By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 
THE HOUSE OF DOOM 

By KATHARINE TYNAN 
SUNSHINE STREET 

By FLORENCE A. KILPATRICK 
THE PASSIONATE ADVENTURE 
By FRANK STAYTON 


JIM HANVEY, DETECTIVE 
By OCTAVUS ROY COHEN, author of “The 
Crimson Alibi,” etc. 














“A masterpiece.”—Birmingham Post. 


THE UTTERMOST FARTHING 
By Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES 


Author of “The Chink in the Armour,” etc. 
Daily Telegraph: “ Reveals Mrs. Belloc Lowndes as one of the 
best of our story-tellers . . . exciting and dramatic.” 
Evening News: “A really thrilling story.” 

















EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON, LTD. 
148 STRAND, LONDON. 
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15-20 or 3O 
Years Hence 


what is in store for’ YOU? 


Whether your ambition is, or is not, to retire from business while 
you are still in the full vigour of manhood, at least put yourself into 
the financial position of being able to do so. 

How do you know that you will be strong enough to work twenty 
years hence? How do you know that employment then will be as 
easy to retain or to get? 

What a fine thing if by that critical time you have made yourself 
financially independent of business? You can do it more easily than 
you think. 

By means of annual deposits of an amount you can well spare out 
of your income you become entitled on reaching an agreed upon age 
to a large Cash sum or a fixed income for the remainder of your life. 

One man, age 36, has just arranged for £2,750 to be paid him on 
reaching the age of 56. Another, age 35, has arranged for £4,455 at 
60. Yet another, not so well circumstanced at present, has found it 
easily possible to secure, by the same method, an annuity of £151 13s. 
at 60 years of age for the rest of his life. 

Why not emulate their example? The deposits can be according 
to your means. To these deposits are added most substantial profits 
so that you virtually become a partner in one of the largest, soundest, 
and most successful Insurance Institutions in the World—the Sun 
Life of Canada. 

And from the moment you make your first deposit your life is 
insured for the Capital amount arranged, plus half of every deposit 
oo make, so that the protective value increases yearly. What a 

oon to your family this would be if anything should happen to you! 

The Sun Life of Canada (the great Annuity Company), which 
creates this fine opportunity for you, has assets of over £42,000,000 
under strict Government supervision. 

Let us know your name, address, exact age, and the 
qpepetuete amount you can deposit yearly, and, without any 
obligation on your part, we I tell you exactly how you can 


app'y this ideal Plan of Investment-Insurance to your own 
circumstances. 


Address your inquiry to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life 
of Canada, 26 Canada House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C.2. 





Consider how the whole 
electric brilliance of a great 
building depends upon a 
silver thread of fuse, the 
breaking of which brings 
darkness and disorder every- 
where; then remember that 
the whole of human activity 
hangs similarly by the 
silver thread of health. 
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Is it not most elementary wisdom 
to make sure of health—and pro- 
foundest folly to neglect the 
surest, pleasantest way to it ? 
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them. I longed to instruct them in the mysteries of prefaces, 
ones, twos, threes, fours, and dobbs, single and double creep- 
mouse, change-’ems, crackers, and silenters, long-arm, short-arm 
and spans, arches, pepper-pots and everlastings. ” 


Perhaps Mrs. Williams will follow this book up with something more 


constructive. Her research in the observation of bird-habits should 

be valuable. 

Bernard Shaw. By Epwarp Saanks. (Writers of the Day Series.) 
Nisbet. 2s. 


A recent exponent of Mr. G. K. Chesterton attempted the brilliant, 
paradoxical method of his subject, and former critics of Mr. Shaw 
have always tried to appear quick-witted and at ease. But with the 
passage of mellowing time one may now write seriously and even 
sentimentally about “G. B.S.” without any uncomfortable fear 
of seeming ridiculous. Mr. Shanks, in his useful little book, 
chooses this easier, later, path and inclines more seriously towards 
the present-day Mr. Shaw, earnest, human, almost prophetic, than 
to the earlier, bewildering and dangerous myth or reality of the three 
initials. It has become almost a custom to regard Mr. Shaw as a 
product of those special Anglo-Irish circumstances which have given 
so much comedy to us, from Sterne to Wilde, but Mr. Shanks refuses 
to take serious notice of this view. Yet one wonders whether environ- 
ment can be so completely disregarded and whether Mr. Shaw could 
have, for a sustained period, bewildered, tantalised and provoked his 
native talkative city. A few years ago Mr. Shaw, on his way to Kerry, 
confessed that the paradox of Irish affairs was as puzzling to him as 
his own apparent personality to others. Since a prophet is not be- 
lieved in his own village, Mr. Shanks may be correct regarding the 
author of Back to Methuselah. He does not, indeed, claim to distil 
the quintessence of Shavianism. Briefly, without novelty, he dis- 
cusses the early novels, the critical essays, plays and prefatory pamph- 
lets, pressing his way through the self-explanations of the playwright, 
so bewildering in number. He discusses this drama of dialectics, 
holding that the characters are static or subject only to one violent 
and final revolution. There is a hasty postscript, of little value, on 
Mr. Shaw’s last plays, but the best chapter is that dealing with 
“G. B.S.” No doubt a Teutonic investigator will eventually trace 
the complex legend of *‘ G. B. S.” through all its ramifications, from 
origins, which, judging by early work such as that in The Savoy, 
appear to have been simple. 


My Cricket Memories. By J. B. Hoxss. 
P. G. H. Fenper. Heinemann. 6s. 

Jack Hobbs writes as crisply as he bats. There is not a dull 
sentence in his book, and even those who have long ceased to tum 
first to the cricket page when they open their newspapers in the 
morning will find it hard, after dipping into this volume, to put it 
down until they have read it from cover to cover. It consists mostly, 
of course, of the stories of great matches, which it is never tiresome 
to hear told again from a new personal angle. It is a very racy and 
yet very unpretentious record of the career of a good sportsman and 
one of the three greatest bats—Grace and Hayward are, of course, 
the other two, and “ Ranji” might have made a fourth if he had 
not succeeded to a throne—that have ever played cricket. 


Dying Lights and Dawning. By Epmonp Hoimes. Dent. 6s. 

Mr. Holmes in previous books has written on education and has 
brought the subject round to religion; in this book he writes on 
religion and brings the subject round to education. Religion to 
him, indeed, is education—education of the spirit. He is a mystic, 
and he attacks organised religion and dogmatic theology with the 
energy of all mystics. He is an explorer with an explorer’s con- 
tempt for the organised and disciplined life of the unadventurous. He 
begins the book by logic-chopping like one of his detested theologians, 
but, soon wearying of these dialectics, he brings the hated doctrines 
one after another to the tribunal, or rather, to the guillotine, of 
“good sense,” and disposes of them by lynch-law rather than 
justice ; for by this stage he has admitted that he is begging the 
whole question and has disclaimed any pretence of impartiality. 
Equally irrationally, he proceeds to build up a foundation of con- 
jecture and personal conviction for his own creed of spiritual 
evolution, with its attendant doctrine of reincarnation, which, be 
contends, is the basis of the future world-religion. We presume, 
however, that he deplores any tendency even for these doctrines to 
acquire the seal of authority and become systematised. His golden 
rule for man’s social and spiritual life is that devotion to the com- 
munity or a cause must always, for its own sake, have at the heart 
of it devotion to a larger community and a greater cause. 


Ras Mila. By A. K. Forses. 
Appendices by H. G. RAwWLinson. 
2 Vols. 28s. 

This is a new edition of a work first published in 1856. Forbes 
was in the East India Company’s service; he devoted himself to 
the study of Hindu folklore, collected old ballads and legends of the 
province of Goojerat in the Bombay Presidency, and with the help 
of native scholars copied inscriptions on temples, walls and tomb- 
stones, examined and sketched architectural remains (he had been 
trained as an architect), wrote down traditional chronicles recited 


With a Foreword by 


Edited with Historical Notes and 
Oxford University Press. 
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Shoes that deserve white spats. 
Shoes that don’t need them. Shoes 
for the turnip field. Shoes for the 


parquet floor. There are Lotus 
boots and shoes for every occasion. 


Prices from 25§/- to 45/- 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


Lotus«Delta 

















The TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT says 


‘Interesting, delightful and 
fresh as morning dew, the 
tales in 


When the Bough Breaks 


(by naomi MiTcHIson, jonathan 
cape 7s 6d net) must appeal 
alike to the most 4/asé and 
to the most unsophisticated 
of readers. All the stories 
deal with Roman history. 
Mrs. Mitchison knows just 
what everybody was like and 
how everybody felt. And it 
is all done as rightly as a 


bird flies.’ 























The 


Veiled Empress 


Aimée Dubuc de Rivery, Mother of Mahmoud 
the Great. 
By BENJAMIN A. MORTON. 
Illustrated in Colour by Christina Morton. 


22/6 net. 


New Statesman:—“ Rich in romance and of historical 
significance.” 

The English Review:—“ Not only capital reading, but a 
shrewdly persuasive case for a new factor in the Napoleonic 
legend.” 

René Puaux in the Temps:—“A magnificent volume illus- 
trated with ravishing pictures. Research of infinite merit.” 


PUTNAM, 24, Bedford St., W.C.2 




















Foyle’s Book Offers 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, Handy Volume Issue, 12th Edn., 
32 vols., India Paper, 3 Morocco, £23 10s. Handy Volume Issue, 
12th Edn., 32 vols., India Paper, Red Cloth, £21 10s. Full Cambridge 
Issue, 11th Edn., 29 vols., India Paper, Leather Back, £35. Cam- 
Canes gassues llth Edn., 29 vols., Thick Paper, Full Morocco 

1 . e 


, All the foregoing are second-hand in excellent condition. The prices 
include carriage in Great Britain. Deferred payments arranged if 


desired. 
YEATS (W. B.): A Bibliography of the First Editions of Books by. 
Prepared for the First Edition Club by Mr. A. J. A. Symons. Edition 


limited to 500 copies. Printed on Japon Paper, Post 8vo, Paper 
Boards. Now ready. Prospectus free on application, 7s. 6d. 


FRENCH BOOKS. Foyle’s Special List now ready. Includes Biography, 
“emoirs, Fiction, Plays, Travel, Science, Philosophy, Economics, &c., 
c. Sent post free in response to request, 


Foyle’s Booklover’s Paradise, 
121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


Immense Stock, all subjects. Catalogue free. Mention interests. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Edward W. Bok’s American Peace Award. 
WAYS TO PEACE 14s. net. 


A volume containing the most interesting and important of the 
plans submitted to the American Peace Award for the prize of 
$100,000 offered by Edward W. Bok. Edited, with an account of 
the organisation and conduct of the American Peace Award, by 
Esther Everett Lape, Member in charge of the Policy Committee, 
and with a preface by Edward W. Bok. 


By the President of the United States of America. 


THE PRICE OF FREEDOM: 


Speeches and Addresses. 


By CALVIN COOLIDGE. With portrait frontispiece. 
12s. 6d. net. 

A collection of speeches and addresses selected chiefly with a view 
to presenting the President’s conception of American National 
principles. 

7 deal with various phases of political life and thought, His- 
tory, Biography, Education and Politics in the broadest sense, and 
reveal the author's idealistic conception of the basic principles on 
which society is founded. 


By WINIFRED HAWKRIDGE DIXON. With 48 full- 
page illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 
This humanly and humorously told true story of the experience 
of two girls alone in a motor through ten and a half thousand miles 
of wandering will delight the reader who likes whimsical adventures. 
“ With her gay spirits, Mrs. Dixon makes a delightful companion 
and guide, and her touring curiosity took her into out-of-the-way 
places that people on this side will be glad to read about in her 
telling, descriptive notes.”—The Daily Mail. 


READY MAY 29th. 


THE DEPTHS OF THE UNIVERSE 
By GEORGE ELLERY HALE, Director of the Mount 
Wilson Observatory. Uniform with the author’s earlier 
book, “The New Heavens.” With numerous illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo, boards. 7s. 6d. net. 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
7 BEAK STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
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to him by minstrels and bards, and followed up every available clue 
to the past history and customs of the country. This book was the 
result. It is a miscellany of historical facts and myths from the 
earliest times to the coming of the British, and includes authoritative 
chapters on Hindu systems of land-tenure and religious and social 
ceremonies and beliefs. Parts of it are tedious owing to the pro- 
fusion of the names of warriors and chieftains of whom little can 
be recorded; but as a whole it presents an interesting picture of 
medieval India with its long periods of anarchy and its bejewelled 
kings. The women inevitably cast themselves on the funeral pyres 
of their lords, but otherwise are generally unobtrusive ; an exception 
is the wife of Jug Dev, a Rajput chieftain of the twelfth century, 
the victim of a treacherous abduction, who defended herself boldly 
and slew six men with the sword. The account of this episode and 
of Jug Dev’s own adventures is an entertaining romance, told all 
too briefly. The title of the book means “‘ A Garland of Chronicles,” 
and that is an apt description of it. 


Roman York. By Gorpon Home. Benn. 12s. 6d. 

Whoever has in imagination heard the tramp of the legionaries 
along the roads of Britain will enjoy this book. Eboracum, the 
Roman York, was the central strategic point of defence against 
invasion from the North and the focal centre of Roman military 
power in Britain. Two Emperors died there and the eyes of Rome 
were frequently turned to it. As the headquarters of a legion with 
six thousand men, artillery, horses and transport, its fortress covered 
an area of fifty-three acres; the principal roads diverged from it ; 
it was an important settlement and trading centre ; the neighbourhood 
was rich in corn and cattle, and lead and silver mines were at no 
great distance. The western angle of the fortress, consisting of a 
ten-sided corner bastion, still stands above ground level and traces 
of the wall exist to-day. York is, indeed, the direct successor of 
Eboracum, for whole sections of walls still in use are entirely of 
Roman brick ; the city is rich in remains and further research would 
result in important discoveries. Mr. Home, however, has written 
more than a guide-book. He has reconstructed for us the life of the 
city with its shops and its trade in horses, crockery, glass, bronze 
articles, carpets and hanging fabrics. He shows us the social life 
of the people, describes their houses, their toilet accessories, their 
infants’ feeding-bottles, their fashions of hair-dressing and the con- 
dition of their teeth. The illustrations are excellent; there are 
chronological tables and maps and the index is unusually complete. 


The Peaks of Shala. By Rose WitpEr Lane. Chapman and Dodd. 
7s. 6d. 

This is a lively, well-written account of the adventures of three 
women in the mountains of Albania, and is one of the best travel-books 
we have seen for some time ; it is amusing and exciting and, although 
Mrs. Lane hopes that no-one will read it to improve his or her mind, 
or regard it as a study of primitive peoples, or as an attempt to throw 
light on the Balkan problem, it does incidentally give a good deal of 
information about the oldest Aryan people in Europe, who have not 
merely resisted modern civilisation, but who still live the life of twenty 
centuries ago, with the blood-feud as their only law, and a primitive 
communism in which our conception of private property is unknown. 
In vain Mrs. Lane tried to make them understand what we mean by 
house-ownership. ‘‘ ‘How can a man own land ?’ said one, more in 
amazement than in question. And ‘ But how can a man pay another 
man for helping him to build a house, except by helping him as much 
in building another house ? And when all have helped each other 
equally, then no man would have two houses unless every man had 
two houses, and that would be foolish, for half the houses would be 
empty,’ reasoned another, slowly.”” Mrs. Lane and her companions 
reached mountain villages where scarcely any stranger, and certainly 
no foreigner, goes ; they stayed in native houses, received a proposal 
of marriage, became involved in a blood-feud, ran narrow risks of 
being shot, of falling down precipices, of being drowned in waterfalls, 
and of being killed by pneumonia ; and the account of their adventures 
makes excellent reading. 


THE CITY 


SLIGHTLY better tone prevails in the markets. The 

Antofagasta Railway’s increase of dividend from 5 to 

7 per cent. is a reminder of the excellent yields that 
can be obtained on South American railroad stocks, for the 
ordinary can be bought at 88}, including the final 4 per cent. 
dividend. Among British railway stocks exceptionally good 
buying of Metropolitan ordinary at between 82 and 83 continues, 
and the movement looks genuine to me. The new issue season 
has now commenced, and started off well with the over-subscrip- 
tion of the Czecho-Slovakian 8 per cent. Loan. The Australian 
5 per cent. Loan at par is assured a good reception, and it is 
noteworthy that in this case the issuing house is the government’s 
own bank, the Commonwealth Bank of Australia. This week- 
end will witness an interesting issue in the form of the Beecham 
Estates and Pills, Limited, a strange conjunction of valuable 
properties. The seven-and-a-half acres of land on which such 


buildings as Covent Garden Theatre and the famous market 
stand are not likely to decrease in value as time goes on. 
* * + 

The housing shortage is compelling so many people to purchase 
their homes that more demands than ever are being made upon 
the building societies for loans. The merits of these societies’ 
shares as investments are, however, much less generally known 
than they deserve to be. I refer, of course, to the old-established 
concerns. Take, for instance, the Abbey Road Permanent 
Building Society, which is this year celebrating its jubilee, 
Its assets aggregate £1,863,830, of which £1,800,631 is repre- 
sented by balances owing secured on no less than 4,332 separate 
first mortgages, the remainder consisting of gilt-edged invest- 
ments, cash or its equivalent. Its reserves and carry-forward 
total £99,988, and the society proudly boasts that during its 
half-century of existence no depositor or shareholder has ever 
lost a penny by it. The nominal rate of interest on the fully-paid 
shares is 44 per cent. free of income-tax, but for the last few 
years 5 per cent. has been paid, and to mark the jubilee, 5} per 
cent. is to be paid exceptionally this year. The point that is not 
generally known, and that prompts this note, is that in the case 
of these societies ** free of tax ’’ means something more than it 
does with an ordinary company, for, by a special arrangement 
with the Inland Revenue, the societies compound the tax, and 
the recipient of the dividend does not have to “‘ write it up ” or 
pay income tax on it at all. In other words, the dividend 
received is net income. If this were better understood, there is 
no doubt that many more people would invest part of their 
capital in these societies of proved standing. 

* * ~ 


I am surprised that more attention is not being paid to the 
financial position in Germany, where a complete breakdown 
appears imminent. During the past week I have myself come 
across three Germans, each in London in the hope of negotiating 
short term credits for German undertakings. Two of these 
are of international importance, and the rate of interest offered 
is unusually high together with all possible safeguards in the 
shape of mortgages and bank guarantees. These concerns 
undertake to repay in sterling and pay interest at the rate 
of 12 per cent. per annum. The position appears to be that 
Dr. Schacht, the President of the Reichsbank, is doing every- 
thing to prevent the further depreciation of the Rentenmark, 
and that the Reichsbank is reducing its credits, so that the 
other banks are having to do the same with regard to their 
customers. As a result business undertakings find themselves 
without the necessary capital, and find it most difficult to get 
payment from their customers. The number of bankruptcies 
is increasing daily, and to avert a similar fate many well- 
established undertakings are offering extravagant rates of 
interest for financial accommodation. Their profits do not 
permit of these rates being paid, but they are willing to make 
heavy sacrifices in order that they may bridge the period 
between now and the financial salvation they expect, if and 
when an international reparations loan eases the situation. 
In my opinion such a loan will have to come very quickly if 
it is to avert a general smash in Germany. In the circum- 
stances one would think that the German people would accept 
the Dawes Report without reservation, but I gather from my 
talks with the business men referred to that the mass of the 
people do not understand the seriousness of the financial situa- 
tion, and it is by no means certain that sufficient agreement 
will be forthcoming. The danger in Germany, they say, & 
that you now have some millions of people who themselves 
have nothing to lose, so that talk of further losses and ruin 
leaves them unaffected. In some respects we are only just 
beginning to experience the full economic consequences of 


th ce. 
— * * * 


My American advices are still in sober mood; the passing 
of the Soldiers’ Bonus Bill, in face of the opposition of the 
President, has caused disquiet in business circles, for it tends 
to prevent the tax reduction on which Wall Street had set 
its heart. I hear from Fall River, the centre of the textile 
industry, that business in that trade is very bad, that there 
is much distress and unemployment there, and that poor relie 
is having to be given extensively for the first time for five or 
six years. From the investment point of view it would appear 
as though in the United States stocks were likely to fall some 
what, whilst Bonds and other fixed interest-bearing securities 
should appreciate. I do not, however, believe in the likelihood 
of any pronounced lengthy slump in that country, and once 
the quadrennial disaster of the Presidential election is over, 

i i yive there. 
business will probably revive a me Deel 
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PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


BEECHAM 
ESTATES & PILLS LTD. 


CAPITAL. 
900,000 8% Cumulative Pre- 
ference Shares of £1 each at 








pr - - - - = £900,000 
950,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 : 
each - . ° - - 950,000 


Total authorised Capital £1,850,000 


£1,000,000 6% Debenture 
Stock - - £1,000,000. 


AN ISSUE will be made during the 
week-end of the above 900,000 
8% CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE 
SHARES OF £1 EACH at PAR 


The first half-yearly dividend being payable on 
Ist January, 1925. 











The Company acquire the freehold properties 
which comprise COVENT GARDEN MARKETS 
and other valuable business premises, together 
with the old-established and world-renowned 
BUSINESS of BEECHAM’S PILLS, including the 
Freehold Factory at St. Helens. 


PILLS.—The net profit for the past 
five years averages per annum 

ESTATE.—The Net Revenue from 
the Covent Garden Estate for the 
year ended 31st July last amounts 
to ose awa one one 


£156,657 


103,834 
Total ... £260,491 


The Pill business profits for 1923 were over 
£40,000 greater than in 1913. 


After paying 6% on the Million Pounds Deben- 
ture Stock, and the Directors’ remuneration, there 
is sufficient income to pay the 8% on the present 
issue of Cumulative Preference Shares nearly 
three times over. 





DIRECTORS. 
SIR ARTHUR WHEELER, Bart., Woodhouse 
Eaves, Loughborough. 
SIR ARTHUR HAROLD MARSHALL, K.B.E., 
19 Wimborne Road, Bournemouth. 
JOHN BUXTON, Esq., Whipling House, Whatton 
in the Vale, Notts. 


PHILIP ERNEST HILL, Esq., 39a Curzon Street, 
Mayfair, W. 





P Copies of the Prospectus and fapintion Forms may be obtained 
EC essrs. Myers & Co., Brokers, of 19 Throgmorton Street, 
_— the Semaine —_ ~~ 41 Lothbury, E.C., and 
ranches, a icito » Fo & Li 

17 Bedford Row, W.C. 1. a 





AT 


Activities of the National Institute for the Blind. 
I. Publication of Embossed Books. 























The National Institute is the largest ublishing 
house for the blind in the world. Within the last seven 
ears over one million and a half embossed publications 
have been issued. Competent blind readers, with the 
ten “eyes” of their hands, can read as quickly as a 
person with sight. 


National Institute for the Blind 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920.) 
Patrons: H.M. The King, H.M. The Queen, H.M. Queen Alexandra. 
Chairman: Captain E. B. B. Towse. 


The object of the Institute, the largest Institution in the world, 
is the care and welfare of the blind from birth to old age. 


SEND A GIFT to those who have LOST A GIFT. 


All donations should be addressed to the Hon. Treasurer, 
pletional Institute for the Blind, 224 Great Portland Street, 
_ondon, 


ILIA 


Talking of Good Health. | 


A Doctor writes: “ From a physiological and sanitary point of 
view your linen-mesh underwear is adapted to fulfil all the require- 
ments of comfort and the preservation of good health.” 


“AIRLIN” | “MESHLIN” 
(REGD.) (REGD.) 

ALL PURE LINEN. 65% PURE LINEN. 
Keeps the skin clear and healthy, allows the pores to carry out their 
vital functions, and regulates the temperature of the body. 
Recommended by Doctors every day as a splendid means of 
preserving good health. 

Obtainable in varying weights from all up-to-date Outfitters, and 
guaranteed not to shrink. 
Patterns and full particulars from 
THE IRISH LINEN MESH CO., LTD., 
Rydalmere Street, Belfast, North Ireland. 
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things 
IT IS YOUR DUTY TO SAVE. 
It will help if you effect an 


endowment assurance with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 








OOKS FOR SALE.—Pennell’s Pen Drawing, 63s. (pub. {7 7s. net), 
Dodgson’s Old French Colour Prints, 63s.; Balzac’s Novels, vols., £12; 
~~ ’ Diary by Wheatley, best edition, 10 vols., £7; Frazer's Golden Bough, 

12 vols., ; Casanova’s Semen, 358. (pub. £3 38.) ; Hoppe’s Book of Fair Women, 
charming illustrations, 128. 6d. (cost 25s. net); Golden Asses of Apuleius, coloured 
tes by Pope, 21s.; Owen Jones’ G of Or t, {2 18s.; Hobson's 
Yorcester Porcelain, {6 6s.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illus., {17 ; Etchings 
of Sir F. 8. Haden, {2 28.; Dictionary of Nat. Biog. and one. complete set, 
23 vols., £22; Henry James’ Novels, 35 vols., £13; Macq "s Furniture, 4 vols., 
gre 10s.; Anatole France's Novels, 34 vols., {12 158.; Heptameron’s illus., 5 vols., 
3 ros. (pub. £6 6s. net.) Catalogue free. Rare and Out of Print Books supplied. 
Books p in large or small lots. List free of 3,000 books wanted.— 
HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 








Beers FOR SALE.—Gainsborough, His Place in English Art 
(Armstrong), £7 73. ; Turner-Ruskin (Wedman), {3 128. 6d. ; Sir Fred, Leighton 
(Rhys), {2 28. ; as new.—SEAMAN, Hillhurst, High Road, North Finchley, N.12. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


SCHOOLS. 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF GREEK. 

The Council invites applications for the Chair of Greek. 

The Stipend offered is {700 per annum. 

The duties will commence on October rst, 1924. 

Applications may be accompanied by three testimonials and three 
references, and should be received by the undersigned on or before 
Tune 21st, 1924. 

Candidates are requested to send fifteen copies of their application 
and testimonials. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, 
Secretary. 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, LTD. 
BIRMINGHAM. 





T= EDGBASTON 


Applications are invited for the appointment of HEAD MISTRESS. 
The successful candidate will be asked to take up her duties at the 
beginning of the AUTUMN TERM, 1924. Applications should 
be addressed to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may 
be obtained, before June 11th. 

H. KEELING, Secretary, 
tog Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


FELLOWSHIP. 





RESEARCH 


The Council of the University Settlement, Liverpool, offers a 
Research Fellowship, value {100 per annum, for the Academic Year, 
to be taken up in October, 1924. 

The Fellowship is open to men Graduates of British Universities, 
or of equivalent education, and will be held at the University Settle- 
ment, Liverpool. 

Subject to the approval of the University and the Settlement 
authorities, the Research may be credited towards a University degree. 

The holder will be expected to carry out a definite piece of research 
in Economics or Social Science, as suggested or approved by the 
Council, under the direction of the Warden of the cttlement, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 

THE UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT, 
Nile Street, Liverpool. 





LECTURES. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Course of Three Lectures on “ Les Périodes de Liberté et de 
Réglementation dans 1'Histoire Economique” will be given (in 
French) by Professor H. PIRENNE (Professor of Medieval History 
and Political History of Belgium in the University of Ghent) at 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1), on 
FRIDAY, MAY 30TH; WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4TH; and THURS- 
DAY, JUNE 5TH, 1924, at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture the 
Por pA taken by The Right Hon. H. A. L. FISHER, 

-R.S., M.P. 

A Course of Three Lectures on Goethe's ‘‘ Faust’ will be given 
(in German) by Professor ROBERT PETSCH, Ph.D. (Professor 
of German Literature in the University of Hamburg) at UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), om MONDAY, 
TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, JUNE 2np, 3RD and 4TH, 1924, 
at 5.30 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by 
G. P. GOOCH, Esq., M.A., D.Litt. 

Syllabuses of the above Lectures may be obtained on application 
to the undersigned. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT T CET. 

EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Trainin 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the S' 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


GARDNER'S PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
WALLINGTON, SURREY. 


Complete extending over three years, for teachers of Gymnastics in 
Sw Educa’ and Medical G: ,» Massage; Aesthetic, Folk and Ball- 
Phystolony. Hho, a ° a a — es 

ogy, Hy; , vement, Pathology, etc. Preparation for Ling 
Association Dizbone and o Public Examinations. Fees guineas annum, 
Principal, Miss M. Garpngr, G.D. (Stockholm). as - 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


| hg EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 

Ww. KE W. 14. » Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. ; 
Treasurer, Mr. - H. Ogston. Seeretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 
information a peggy | , Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LawRENcE. 











Fees 








Hon. 





F4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee {22 238. a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


Head Mistress: Miss Ca 

Mistress of the Huddersfield 
develop the character, intellect and heal 
community; to en e self 

work. The will be 
Hlocetion, Deacinn, Cook ~_ 4 

t! ng, '» 200 a 

sea evel aad la on gravel sll The house is 
of 15 acres. 


) Smo ee SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTB URY-ON-TRYM, 
Bristol (Recognised by the Board of Education as an efficient Secondary School). 
Head Mistress, Miss B. M. Baker, B.A. This School, which was founded ig 

1859, has removed from Clifton to new premises surrounded by large grounds and 
playing-fields, but in easy reach of Bristol. An Entrance Scholarship Examination for 
Girls under 14 will be held on May 31st. For further particulars apply to the Secretary, 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


VV EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy, home life for a limited number of boarders, 
Entire charge taken desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
The ~ a is based largely on Montessori system combined with most recent 
methods of modern ucation.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss 
MILDRED STEELE. 


C= HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 

beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 

as members of general community. Independent study. 5S attention 

to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Wel 
qualified staff. Principal: THropora E. CLARK. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, 

NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding School for 

young Children. New era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natural 
individual development. No day pupils after this term. 
Particulars from the Principal, Mrs. GRANT KING. 


. I ‘HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, 
Bucks. Good general education on natural lines. Principles of “New 
Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. 

Matriculation or Responsions aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 

French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 

Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girls 

from 3 to 9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and the Misses MANVILLE. 


ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. New 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. — coaching if required — 

hey MARGARET I,. MITCHELL, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy Ewsox, 
~R.A.M. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS.— 
Apply Mrs.E.M.SPENCER, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4252. 


TYPEWRITING 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand. 
typists provided.—_METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly t by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BrRookER, 16 Buckingham dan, ey ype 


MALTIMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS 
L AMBERS, Girton 


lusic or Art. Fees, iaclusive of Eurh: 
. Gerrard's Cross is 
tfully situated in its 

















Preparation for 




















YPEWRITING AND DUPISCATING. — Asta MSS., 

pecifications, Reports, Plays, etc., promt accura' copied.— 

* Terms on application to Miss G. V. mnepesce, 35 Gray’s "nen Road, 
London, W.C. 1. 


UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available.—Miss RoBERTS, 5 High Holborn. 








YPEWRITING BY EXPERTS.—ILLEGIBLE WRITING 
pan as 200 testimonials, including Helen Mather’s. Special rates for 
WEXPRDIENT TYPING CO. (7), 69 Lower Clapton Road, BR. s. 

ENNER BROCKWAY recommends Dorothy Baker, 47 St. 
George’s Square, S.W.1 ("Phone: Victoria 3806), for Typewriting. 


SS. of all kinds promptly, accurately ty by expert. — 
M MARGARET Prono ce = Fowler’s Walk, SS W.5. ‘Phone: 


Ealing 2520. 

EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that re for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers, also Si ce to cover the forwarding of 
replies. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of insertions, 
details of which will be sent on application to the Advertisement 
Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 

















T° ENSURE the regular delivery of Taz NEw 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every reader 
either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Year post free... 1 ee ee S08. Od. 
Se Mette . ow wm wo wo Eee 
Three Months «wove tue ttn ” 6d. 
and should be addressed to The Manager, Toe New 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
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FOR SALE, TO LET, AND WANTED. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 





URREY HILLS.—London, 40 minutes; wood-built week-end 
Bungalow, strong, warm and dry. Five rooms. One acre. 
£250, Te sale ({125 cash, balance mortgage); half pre-war cost.—UNDER- 

woop, Wolding’ , Surrey. 


| JOUSE WITH GARDEN and vacant 
hold, in Chelmsford. Two sitting rooms, t 
cycle shed, back entrance. 





session For Sale, free- 





TCURNISHED, 4-roomed Bungalow, quiet village. Sea 14 miles. 
Good — ng. Main water. Now till June 21st.—MILLER, St. Nicholas-at- 
Wade, ne 


0 LET.—Notting-Hill Gate, from October, unfurnished self- 
contained, semi-basement flat. Every modern convenience. Rent, {65 per 
annum. Attendance, 15s. per week. Suit single person.—Box 986, NEw 

§raTESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








UIET, middle-aged couple desire Share of a Home in pleasant 
surroundings, with family where there are no other guests, and where 
private sitting room can be given; North-West London preferred. T3wry 

Box No. 989, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 





W2XIED by professional woman, bed-sitting room, Putney or 
district, from October.—Box 988, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen omy 
—— London, W.C. 2. 


LITERARY 


UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and to Mr. Artur STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 











P ERSONAL THe TecHnique oF THE NoveL. 
Tue Suort Story. 
InsrRUCTION Verse WRITING. 


Atso Postat Courses. JourNALIsM. 
Prospectus on application to Miss IRONSIDE, 73 Gower St., W.C.L 


JOURNALISM AND SHORT STORY WRITING. 
RIVATE TUITION by Mr. Robert Machray, the well-known 
journalist and contributor to Times, Fortnightly, Saturday, etc.—The Misses 
Neat & TucKER, Walter House, 52 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning, 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13) Victoria St., London, S.W. 1. 











OOKS.—Anthony Trollope’s Novels, 10 vols., 1874, £3 10s.; 
Symonds’ Studies of the Greek Poets, 1876-77, 2 vols., £2 7s. 6d.; Symonds’ 
Walt Whitman, a o_ wees 30s.; J. A. Symonds, a Biography, 1895, 
2 vols., 358. Symonds’ istory of the Renaissance in Italy, 1893, 218. ; 
eet wen Geand tan vols., half morocco, {12 128.; Havelock Ellis, 
Affirmations, 1898, 218.; Aristop! 
tgr2, 2 vols., £5 58.; Oscar Wilde, His Lif yore Oger 
1918, {2 28. ; wae Wilde, The Sphinx, illustrated and decorated by Alastair, 1920, 
258.; Oscar W: , Salome, 1912, illus. by Beardsley, 158.; Oscar Wilde, a Study 
Stuart dng 1905, 21s.; Oscar Wilde, Sebastian Melmoth, 1904, 258.; Oscar 
An Ideal Husband, rare rst Edition, 1899, £2 108.; Oscar Wilde, Intentions, 
week 218. ; . SS me the 218. ; Hartmann’s Confucius, £2 28. ; Barrie's 
Situs. b Barrie 


by Hole, 23 358. . Better Dead, 

Soadlty aaleee deg agg -k , -A to vols., Life of Mrs. Siddons, extra 
illustrated with 350 portraits, etc., 4 vols., 1834, i stesen unique copy, £21; 
Max Beerbohm’s Rossetti and His Circle, eee 1st edit., 258. ; * Russian 

Select: Poems, signed copy, 42s. 3 Maseficid's 

58. ; Walter de la Mare, Thus or only 50 done, 218.5 

ho Adcock, Tame copy, with inscription, 1904, 308. ; 
us. ~ —y-* 21s.; Vialima Stevenson, fine set, 26 vols., £38; 

us, calf » Kasten, 1785, y 28.; Dalton’s Practical Manual 

of Venereal and G tive Di torrhcea, "Impotence and Sterility in 
Sl aan Jo Cl past Sean ; Henry y's Novels, 6 vols., calf, gilt, {2; 
send f you want a book have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. 
k finder extant.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 

t, Birmingham. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NGLISH REVIEW.—First 8 volumes in parts complete, 1909- 
1912, 32 in all.—Apply Box 987, c/o NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
gsway, London, W.C. 


EAFNESS.—For Sale, an Acousticon in perfect condition. 
Used a few times only.—Apply H. S., c/o NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 


Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
Bookriares. — Original exclusive designs 
tite Osponwes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, 
R™. HARRIS.—Lewis 
sareet, trom the Makers. Any Length Cut. 
desited.—NewaLt, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 
GTAMMERING. THE BEASLEY TREATMENT. The only 
Sa tek Cloth bound volume tree trom F. J. KEELee, Terrangower, Wiles 
BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE TURN SUITS, oo 


Coata, COSTUMES, etc., equal to new. Write for dencsiotive ve price list 
wo of send garments for free estimate.—Lonpow TuRMINo Co . (Dept. “E™), 
ee 

















from 2 gns.— 
Loadon, W. 1. 











Road, London, N.16. ‘Phone: Dalston 4777. 


OXY absolute Cockroach Exterminator is Blattis, Union Cock. 

_— Paste. Guaranteed ae destroys them, by Sole Makers 
fee, or Howanrus, 473 Crookemoore Road, d. ‘Tins 1s. 6d., 2s. 8d., 5s. post 
—_™ ‘Stough your chemists, including an Boots branches. 




















NOW READY. 


i NEW STATESMAN INDEX. Volume XXII. 


Free to Postal Subscribers, on request. Price One Shilling, post 
free, to other readers. 


—_Publishers, New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 





Beautiful views. 


ee bedrooms, kitchen, bath, 
Offer wanted.—C. B. SNELLING, Great Baddow, 





PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
TYROL—DOLOMITES, 
By Auto, July 3rd. 


INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON. 


Four months, October 17th. 


WORLD TOUR 
INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON. 
JAVA, CHINA, JAPAN, ete. 
(Can be taken in sections.) 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 


Visit GERMANY THIS SUMMER. 


THE BLACK FOREST: 14 days; including excursions, 
{11. Extensions by Hollental Railway to FREIBURG and 
LAKE CONSTANCE. 

Centres also inthe French and Swiss Alps and the Italian Lakes, etc, 











Particulars from—THE HOLIDAY FELLOWSHIP (Room 5), 
1r Lincoin’s Inn FiEtps, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 


Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1. 

Hotel. Perfect sanitation, —_ yt telephone, night ers. 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. per night per person. Full tariff 
on application. Telegrams: “ Bookcraft, nae “" Telephone: Museum 1232. 


OLIDAYS IN THE HIGHLANDS, North Wales, Lakeland, 
Cornwall, South and East Coast; also in Mountainous France, Germany, 


a and well-appointed Temperance 








and Switzerland; from 458. per week.—Write to Holiday Fellowship, 
Dept. N,.S., Comway, 
OURNEMOUTH (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, E. Cliff).— 


Comfortable Board-Residence among the pines; south aspect ; 
lovely garden; garage. From 3 gns. Tel. 3130. 


FASTBOURNE FOR SUNSHINE. (Easily first in official 
records for 1923.) VEGETARIAN Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens, 
Best locality, central. Tennis.—Mrs. RocEers (cookery diploma). 


Ce PARK, Isle of es tarian Guest House ; 
Roomy country house and ei beautiful wood and down country ; 
easy access all parts Island ; library. —Mrse. WYNNE. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House’ 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters. —Apply Miss K. M. Exuis. 


Sigg BUSTERMERE. —Best rambling centre in Lake- 
untain ; wildest scemery. “ Victoria.” R.A.C. 
listed hotel. i — for ie mo licence. Season tariff {4 48. Quiet 

time £3 38. Taxi from Cockermouth. 


WITZERLAND.—We 
views of Lake and Moun 


6 mins. sea ; 

















, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
. 20 mins. from Lucerne. Terms, from 6s. a day. 





§ be IN NORMANDY. La Sapiniére. St. Marguerite- 
sur-Mer, 7 miles from Dieppe. Bathing, lovely country, 30 to 35 francs, 
Apply Mile. Monop. 

REFORMED INNS. 
INNS AND SOs Ets managed b 


Ask for a ist (Ge 
P.R.E.A., Ltd., St. &., Ti, i. 


Changes of Address | 


UBSCRIBERS wishing to notify a 
change of address are particu- | 


open July. 





y the 
LTD. 








| larly requested to write early in 
the week. Notice of any such change 
received later than Wednesday in each 
week cannot be dealt with. All such 
communications must be addressed to 
The Manager, New STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. | 























ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements — — at 
Sixteen Guineas per page. mpany Reports 
Twenty Guineas. P Twenty-four Guineas. 
EpUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 9d. per line for a single insertion, or 16s. 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classited 
Small Advertisements only. 
All communications should be addressed Taz MANAGER, 


New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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RIDER’S NEW LIST 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF THE 
ROSY CROSS. 


By ARTHUR EDWARD WAITE, Author of “A New 
Encyclopedia of Freemasonry,” etc. Large Demy 8vo. 
672 pp. Specially designed binding in crimson cloth, gilt, 
with sixteen full-page plates. 30s. net. 

For this, his latest work, Mr. Waite has had the advantage of access 
to several important MSS. and other rare sources of information which 
have furnished certain clues to the first beginnings and subsequent 
ramifications of this mysterious Occult Society. No such comprehensive 
and exhaustive work on the Brothers of the Rosy Cross has ever before 
been given to the world. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE PROBLEM OF ATLANTIS. 


By LEWIS SPENCE. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Illustrated. 
10s. 6d. net. 

A detailed study of the accumulated evidence for the 
existence of the lost Continent of Atlantis from various 
sources, 

“A very interesting book.”—Saturday Review. 

“Mr. Spence has made a stronger case for the probability of such a 
lost Continent than we have hitherto met with.”—JEastern Daily Press. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE BUDDHA AND HIS DOCTRINE. 
By C. T. STRAUSS. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 


“If any equally adequate and at the same time concise account of the 
real doctrines of Buddhism has appeared in the English language, we are 
not aware of it.”—The New Statesman. 








Write for Rider's Complete Catalogue of Works on Occult Philosophy, 
Freemasonry, Symbolism, &c. 


WILLIAM RIDER & SON, LTD., 
8 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 




















CUBIC VEEL War NEE EEE Yer Ne Nee Ne NEA NEC SOEL NEC VEE EES YEE EEC EE NEE EE WIT Vary 


For The Queen’s Charities 





A Royal and Splendid Picture Book 
Now Ready 
EVERYBODY’S BOOK OF 


THE QUEEN’S 
DOLLS’ HOUSE 


Edited by A. C. BENSON, C.V.O., and 
SIR LAWRENCE WEAVER, K.C.B. 


Crown 4to. 5s, net. 


An invaluable companion for those who visit the 
Queen’s Dolls’ House at the British Empire Exhibition, 
and for all lovers of beautiful books. No volume of 
such attraction and with so many wonderful illustrations 
has ever before been offered to the public at such a price. 


The demand is enormous. 


Order from your Bookseller at once. 





Published by Ghe Baily Gelegraph and METHUEN & Co, 
Ltd., London. 
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THE NATIONAL DEBT 


By F. W. PETHICK LAWRENCE, M.P. 
Just out. Paper is. Cloth 2s. 6d. 


The history and present effects of the debt together 
with a survey of proposals for its liquidation 


THE REMAKING OF RUSSIA 


By K. WIEDENFELD. Boards, 3s. 6d. 
Intro. by Lt.-Comr. The Hon. J. M. KENWORTHY, R.N., M.P. 


An _ unbiased account by a former Ambassador to Moscow 
of how the Russian System of government actually joperates. 





Send postcard for full catalogue of books on 
modern themes of public interest and importance. 


THE LABOUR PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD. 
38 GREAT ORMOND STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 








OF Be he ode obs obo obs obo of ode oe ofe eke ofe ofe oko fe of) of) of fe of ofe obs: eke obo) eke! of fe ofe of loge 


S.P.CLRK. 
for Books 


Theological, Liturgical, 
Historical & Devotional. 


Translations of Early Documents and Christian 
Literature. Texts and Helps for Students. 
Call or Write 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Lists post free. 
bb bbb bebeb ob obok bok ede bob bob ob bk bob bb bb bt 
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Help us to make them ti 


H MacD 
self-supporting ~ 
To transform the “ down and out” into an > he 
honest, self-respecting, self-supporting citizen dulee 
—to help to a secure status those trembling bud 
on the verge of poverty and want—is, with pa 
us, first a matter of common Christianity. | 
You will agree, further, that it is also work Wek 
of the first political and social importance. MacD 
avoid 


CHURCH ARMY|| = 


helps to relieve the rates by:— 
Finding work for “ Blind Alley” Youths, 
Boys on Probation, Honest Lads in Distress, 
Discharged Prisoners, etc. In many other 
ways—emigration schemes, for example—its 
activities reflect to the common good, not only 
of the nation, but of the Empire. 


Your Cheque (crossed Barclays’ a/c Church Army) 
made payable to Preb. Carlile, D.D., 55 Bryanston 
Street, London, W. 1, will greatly help. 














W.C. 2. 


ee 
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